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Chemical Publications 
THE question of official*chemical publications and 
their relation to independent journals dealing with 
chemical interests appears to be troubling our Ameri- 
can friends almost as much as ourselves. We have 
received some interesting communications on this 
subject from United States readers, who appear fully 
to share the views expressed in THE CHEMICAL AGE 
recently. The very frank discussion which took 


place at a meeting of the Nottingham Section of the’ 


Society of Chemical Industry last week reveals what 
is passing in the minds of members themselves, and 
disposes of any-suspicion that the question is being 
raised by outsiders. Into this domestic controversy 
we have no wish to enter. Our only purpose in 
returning to the point now is to call attention to a very 
full review of the question of chemical publications 
by Mr. William A. Noyes, which.appears in the Novem- 
ber number of the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society. Apart from its bearing on the matters now 
under discussion, the article is well worth study as a 
piece of literary history. 

Mr. Noyes, in passing under review the early efforts 
made to establish scientific and especially chemical 
journals, pays this country the compliment of saying 
that ‘‘ just as it was in England that the first scientific 
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journal, Philosophical Transactions, appeared, so it 
was in England, again, that the first representative of 
the group of journals which has become the most 
important of all was published.” The Quarterly 
Journal of the Chemical Society of London began in 
1847. It was followed by the Bulletin de la societe 
Chimique de Paris in 1864, the Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft in 1868, the Gazetta Chemica 
/taliana in 1871, and the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society in 1876. In 1905—the number of 
chemical publications having in the meantime greatly 
increased and the need of a complete collection of 
abstracts having become more pressing—an attempt 
was made to unite the London Chemical Society with a 
membership of about 3,000, the Society for Chemical 
Industry, then with a membership of about 4,500, 
and the American Chemical Society, with a member- 
ship of nearly 3,000, in the publication of a common 
abstracts journal. The English societies, Mr. Noyes 
states, were unwilling to enter into such a combina- 
tion, and a year later the American Chemical Society 
decided to found Chemical Abstracts, which appeared 
in 1907. Two years later the same society issued a 
third publication—the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 

There are thus three official chemical journals 
issued in the United States—the first composed mainly 
of original contributions on pure science, the second 
aiming at giving an abstract of every chemical article 
published containing new results, and the third a 
publication of a more general news character, con- 
taining, in Professor Herty’s own words, “ personals, 
industrial notes, space for correspondence, such 
letters as we are now printing from Washington, 
London and Paris, accounts of various scientific 
societies, book reviews, market reports (why not in a 
journal of this character ?), and such addresses as it is 
believed will be of help to the average member of 
the society.” In addition there is the A.C.S. News 
Service,which serves as a sort of Chemical Press Agency, 
and which, Mr. Noyes assures us, is much appreciated 
by the lay Press. It will be seen, therefore, that 
functions which in this country are sought to be com- 
bined in one journal, are in the United States divided 
between three. Even there, however, perfect con- 
tentment has not been attained. Members, we are 
told, often ask whether it might not be possible to be 
furnished with a choice of journals at a reduced rate 
—a suggestion very similar to one made at Nottingham. 
Mr. Noyes firmly turns the inquiry down. The adver- 
tising, he admits, might suffer, and the agreeable 
union of good science and good finance must not be 
imperilled. Events, however, seem to be affecting 
it, for after a long series of most satisfactory balance 
sheets the estimate for 1920 shows a deficit of over 
$18,000. It is the old problem of the eternal want of 
pence that troubles public men. 
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~ Neutral Sulphate 


WE have only one criticism to make of Mr. E. V. 
Evans’ recent paper on the production of neutral sul- 
phate of ammonia, and that is his rather too com- 
placent attitude towards the host of manufacturers— 
not all of them small—who still persist in regarding 
the situation with apathy and make no attempt to 
remodel their pre-war type apparatus and bring it into 
line with present-day demands which are now in the 
nature of a necessity. In this country we produce 
annually nearly half a million tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, and of this fairly imposing total about 30,000 
tons, that is about 6 per cent., is of the neutral variety. 
And yet to-day we are constantly told that mechanical 
condition and quality are the prime factors in the 
expansion of sales! The change over from the old 
haphazard methods to the modern scientific procedure 
which—in spite of the argument which is waged around 
the efficicacy of the different systems at present avail- 
able—appears to involve no great complexities, must 
of necessity take place slowly. It would seem that the 
progress recorded up to the present is of the kind that 
one associates with State-owned enterprises, and is 
scarcely consistent with the usual policy of large 
industrial concerns which, moreover, have a special 
trading association to advise them. We have recently 
been told that in the summer of I919 there were times 
when the orders in hand for sulphate of ammonia for 
home and export consumption were only sufficient to 
provide an outlet for the production of a few weeks 
ahead, and no one knew where to look for fresh busi- 
ness. Thanks to providence and good management 
the American competition in foreign markets was met 
without any serious fall in prices; but neither good 
management nor good fortune will always step into the 
breach if we consistently refuse to take seriously one 
of the chief factors, namely quality, upon which our 
competitors rely to oust us. 

We quite agree that, as a large proportion of the 
sulphate of ammonia made in this country is produced 
at small and medium-sized works, the question of 
capital outlay is a serious item in many cases; but, 
after all, the plant described by Mr. Evans appears to 
demand no very exceptional expense, and many of the 
smaller producers, with their aptitude for improvi- 
sation, might well be able to devise something useful 
by making a search of their scrap-heaps. 

So far as the claims to priority of the rival inventors 
are concerned we shall no doubt hear more of the matter 
when certain proceedings which are pending in con- 
nection with patents come to a head. We are, of 
course, unable to judge between the relative working 
costs of the two systems without being in possession 
of the necessary figures ; but so far as results are con- 
cerned we can well remember the exhibits of Mr. 
Evan’s company and of the Hydronyl Syndicate at the 
exhibition held at the Central Hall, Westminster last 
year. On this occasion not only the casual but the 
expert observer was struck with the exceptional pro- 
perties of the material shown by both exhibitors. There 
was, in fact, no choice to be made between the two. 
Nothing more need, therefore, be said as to the merits 
of the sulphate which is given by the two processes, so 
that the question resolves itself into a comparison of 
costs of operation. Usually this matter is so small an 












item that we think it is probably not worth discussion. 
The all important point is that the proportion of neutral 
sulphate to the total output should be speeded up, and 
that without delay. 





Water Purification by Chlorine 


CAPTAIN STANLEY ARTHUR pointed out recently at 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers that the very 
best methods of water filtration can only effect a 
reduction of 98 per cent. of the total number of 
bacteria present in water. In order, therefore, that 
the water may be rendered perfectly harmless it has, 
after filtration, to be subjected to sterilization for the 
removal of the remaining 2 per cent. of bacteria. 
Sterilization may be conducted by either physical or 
chemical methods, but the latter are, perhaps, to be 
preferred as they are cheap, comparatively easy to 
manipulate, and capable of very exact operation. 
The substance most commonly employed for the pur- 
pose is chlorine. which may be used either in its 
elemental condition or in the combined form as in 
bleaching powder. In the gaseous form it has only 
come into use in the past few years, and it is stated 
that for an ordinary filtered water less than half a 
part of chlorine per million parts of water is sufficient 
for complete sterilization, while even with Thames 
water only three or four parts per million are required 
providing sufficient time contact is given. Captain 
Arthur pointed out that at the outbreak of war the 
only method of water purification ,other than that 
involving the use of tablets of acid sodium sulphate, 
was embodied in the water cart. In this apparatus 
water was pumped from the source, treated with 
aluminium sulphate, with or without the addition of 
an alkali, filtered through a cloth-covered cylinder 
on which the aluminium hydroxide, produced by the 
hydrolysis of the aluminium sulphate, was deposited 
and which formed the real filtering medium. After 
filtration the water was treated with bleaching powder 
—chloride of lime—to produce sterilization. 

Several attempts were made to do away with 
bleaching powder and to substitute chlorine gas, and 
ultimately these proved successful, when once the 
main difficulty of determining the best means of 
administering the gas to the water was overcome. 
The chief recommendations which this system possesses 
is that the purified water has a far less marked taste 
than water treated with chloride of lime, while chlorine 
gas is the most efficient of chemicals for sterilizing 
purposes. During the tests it was suggested that the 
use of sulphur dioxide gas to remove the excess of 
chlorine left in the water after completion of steriliza- 
tion would render the process more efficient in that 
the purified water would be free from the slight taste 
imparted to it by chlorine, and would render the 
removal of this taste much easier than would the use 
of a solution of sodium bisulphate. This method has 
been adopted as standard for all types of water puri- 
fication plants in the Army, except those which are 
too small to allow of this process to be economically 
used. The work of the chemist in solving so important 
a problem is but a further instance of the large share 
which chemical science contributed towards the attain- 
ment of victory. 
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The Dyestuffs Position 


WE publish to-day a calm and dispassionate review of 
the dyestuffs situation from the point of view of an 
experienced works chemist. It represents an attempt 
to look at matters in the national interest, which 
means in the right perspective, and looked at in this 
way the necessity for the establishment of an efficient 
home dyestuffs industry is too plain to be mistaken. 
The difficulty, however, is that the situation is viewed 
from so many sectional standpoints, all of them to some 
extent mutually conflicting. This sectional tendency, 
indeed, seems to be increasing, and at the moment the 
political action which so many people are demanding is 
made very difficult if not impossible by confusion of 
thought and conflict of interests. 

OvuR correspondent suggests something like a round- 
table conference. The wonder is that the idea has not 
been carried out before. Sir Robert Horne for some 
reason has decided that no good purpose would be 
served by a joint conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers, convened by the Board of 
Trade. We should have thought it was just the thing 
needed. The Government must have been in consulta- 
tion with some of the interests concerned already, and 
that the result is not wholly satisfactory is clear from 
the decision further to defer the promised legislation. 
Mr. Lloyd George, we believe, was the first minister 
n charge of a Government measure to set the precedent 
of directly consulting the interests to be affected by it, 
and it is difficult to understand why so sensible a policy 
should not be followed in this case. 

In the meantime it is announced that an agreement 
has been reached between the manufacturers and con- 
sumers with a view to appealing to the Government to 
bring in what is called an ‘‘ unopposed ’”’ Bill before 
Christmas. Very little appears to be known as to the 
conveners of this conference, or as to those who took 
part in it. It is understood that certain important 
consuming interests were not represented, and that 
the distributing interests are likewise in the dark. In 
these circumstances the “‘ agreed scheme ”’ is bound to 
lack some degree of authority, and may, indeed, yet be 
found to be the subject of keen disagreement. At a 
time when some decisive policy is so essential to the 
dyestuffs industry it is most regrettable that negotia- 
tions should be so unskilfully handled. Anxiety and 
unsettlement are increasing instead of being set at 
rest. The Government’s attitude is producing distrust 
when it is essential that confidence should be restored. 
The public, we believe, would loyally support the 
Government in any action clearly in the national 
interest, but faith is not strengthened by secret 
diplomacy. 

It was announced on Thursday that the Government 
had decided to bring in a measure this week, and to 
submit it for second reading on Monday. The position 
as we go to press is too speculative to be further dis- 
cussed at this stage. 





The Science of Advertising 
THE International Advertising Exhibition, opened at 
the White City on Monday, apart from the intrinsic 
interest of its exhibits to the expert, must have im- 
pressed the public with the dimensions which the com- 
paratively new science or art of publicity has acquired. 


It is easy to recall the time when the handful of firms 
which systematically advertised their wares on a 
large scale were looked upon as abnormal people— 
possessed of mysterious sources of wealth which had to 
be disposed of somehow, or forced into such reckless 
expenditure by the necessity to keep alive. The 
staid old managing director, content with a nice little 
business run on the lines established by a worthy’ 
grandfather, smiled cynically at such neurotic methods 
of developing business, and occasionally found, when 
it was too late to rectify the error, that he had been 
hopelessly left behind. There are still a few survivors 
of the old school, who regard advertising rather like a 
lapse of good business manners. But they are diminish- 
ing. Nearly everybody in business to-day recognises 
the importance of letting the right hand know what the 
left is doing, but not all are equally good at knowing 
how to do it. There is an art in the business, which 
may be acquired by experience, or may be purchased 
from the expert. The latter has sometimes been found 
to be the more economical method. 

Apart from the enormous inerease in this productive 
expenditure on advertising, there has been a most 
welcome advance in style. Many of the advertise- 
ments of leading houses to-day might almost be classed 
as literature. Some, in fact, except for the name which 
somewhere artlessly introduces itself, might be mistaken 
for an essay by Elia. To the practised writer, 
accustomed to the picturesque presentation of a case, 
is added the best that the typographical craft can 
produce. The beautifully designed and balanced 
advertisements one sees to-day separate us by a gulf 
from the dismal and stodgy notices of a generation 
ago. Lastly the artist has been called into the service, 
and there is quite a considerable group of Academicians 
who have turned our posters and designs, as William 
Morris did our wall papers, into things of beauty. We 
will not go so far, as a leading art critic has done, as to 
say that ‘‘ our hoardings are now a continual delight,” 
but certainly we have moved a long way from Her- 
komer’s dictum that the hideousness and vulgarity of 
pictorial advertisements insulted the understanding of 
the thinking classes. 


The Calendar 








DEC. | 
4 | Mining Institute of Scotland ... | Royal Technical Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 
College of Technolo- 
logy, Manchester. 


4 | Institution of British Foundry- 
| men: ‘‘ Modern Metallurgical 


Investigation,” by F. J. 
|  Brislee. 
6 | Society of Chemical Industry : | Florence Restaurant, 
| (London Section) : “‘ The Dye- Rupert Street, 
stuff Industry,” by Dr. Her- London. 
bert Levinstein, F.I.C. 8 p.m. 
6 | Chemical Association: ‘‘ Leather | Royal College of 


and Tanning,’ by Miss G. 
Delany. 4.30 p.m. 


| 
| Science, Dublin. 
| 

Yj | Technical Meeting of the Royal | 35, 
| 


Russell Square, 
Photographic Society of Gt. London. 
Britain. 7 p.m. 
7 -| Hull Chemical and Engineering 
Society: ‘“‘ The Ricardo En- 
gine,’ by T.S. Leggott. 7.30 
p.m. 
9 | Society of Colourists and Dyers | Yorkshire. 
(West Riding Section) : ‘‘ The 
Physical Aspect of Colouring 
| Matters,’’ by Professor E. C.C. 
Baly. 


The Metropole, West 
Street, Hull. 
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Dyestuff Import Restrictions 
A Chemist’s Point of View 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
Smr,—In advance of the publication of the new Government 
proposals for licensing imports, considerable interest is being 
developed in the subject, in particular in reference to the 
growing importation of dyestuffs and glass. 

On the dyestuffs question, arguments based upon economic, 
political, military and educational grounds have been de- 
veloped ; but the main propositions are based on the narrow 
grounds of the interests of the dye manufacturer, the present 
interests of the textile trade, and to a certain extent the turn- 
over of a group of traders. A fairer point of view would be 
obtained if the enquiry were extended to cover the position 
of the producer of raw material, the maker of intermediates 
and of the chemical products used in their production. By 
widening the scope of the enquiry, national rather than 
sectional interests would receive full consideration. 

From the time that the raw coal is placed in the gas works 
retort or the coke oven, capital and labour are employed in the 
production of chemical products of potential value for the 
manufacture of dyestuffs and synthetic drugs in times of 
peace or of explosives and poisonous gases in time of war. 
As soon as the first by-products—tar, spent oxide and am- 
monium sulphate—leave the carbonising station, the further 
treatment of the first two products is controlled to an important 
extent by the position of the home dye and drug industry. 

In the absence of a home dye industry, the tar is distilled 
in the first place for the light spirits for motor benzol and the 
residual tar sold for road-making purposes, or further dis- 
tilled into two main fractions—creosote and pitch—the former 
largely used in timber preservation and as a liquid fuel, while 
the latter is required by the fuel briquette plants. The 
demand for both these products depends upon a limited 
number of users; the United States and the Continent are 
respectively important markets for the oil and the pitch. 

With a thriving home dye industry, the demands exist for 
the refined products derived from coal-tar, and the market for 
sulphuric acid manufactured from the spent oxide is improved. 
From the point of view of the tar distillers, unless there is a 
substantial demand for pure products, such as benzene, toluene, 
naphthalene, phenol, cresols and anthracene, important 
sections of their plants are dismantled or allowed to stand idle, 
thus materially reducing the scientific and manual labour force 
employed. A home dye industry is necessary to create a 
demand for these products, and by securing a dye industry 
extension, ageneral chemical industry is built up. The value 
of running plant of a wide bearing as a great national asset, 
as compared with hastily improvised arsenals and factories, 
has been fully recognised, not necessarily only for use in time 
of war, but as an insurance against war in the military 
sense, or of war in a commercial disguise, involving, for 
instance, a death-hold by a foreign manufacturer on the 
textile industry when “the day ”’ arrives. 

The possible effect of the manufacture of pure raw material 
and of intermediates on the employment position is by no 
means negligible. So important is this labour factor that 
removal of demand does not lower the price of the article. 
It becomes no longer of economic value to carry the work 
beyond the first stage, but the crude products are disposed of 
as such. This is the position at present developing in the 
industry. In the case under consideration, the main product 
to suffer loss in value is the crude tar, a loss which has to be 
borne by the gas company, and hence by the gas consumer, 
who is in general terms ‘“‘the British public.” It is quite 
conceivable that the dyestuffs position might influence the 
price of gas to the extent of $d. to 1d. per therm. 

The raw material producers have not omitted to assist the 
home dye manufacturer, and have accepted limited export 
restrictions in certain cases in order, first, to fully supply the 
home demand before taking advantage of an occasional advan- 
tageous export market. 

The present rate of exchange is an important factor working 
against the home industries at the present time. Costs of 
manufacture of chemical products in this country, largely 
controlled by fuel and labour charges, have increased 2} to 
3 times in the past six years, while in Germany the correspond- 
ing increase is of the order of six times. On the other hand, 


the mark in 1914 stood at 22 to the £ sterling, while to-day it 
has declined to 255. Thus, for export to Great Britain, the 
German manufacturer can offer prices below the 1914 figures 
without loss, driving the British manufacturer from the market. 
With the British factories derelict, the German combines can 
commence their great commercial offensive, and the British 
textile industry will find itself entirely at the mercy of the 
German Manufacturers’ Association, itself not interested 
finally in the German dye industry alone, but in the develop- 
ment of the German textile industry. 

With the development of the American tariff system, it 
seems probable that, in order to maintain a balance of trade 
with that country, Germany will forward to U.S.A. the most 
valuable products of her dye industry, such as will be admitted 
by the Tariff Commission, while Britain will be flooded with 
the commoner dyestuffs. Thus, on this ground alone, our 
textile industry will feel the heavy hand of control of the 
Interessengemeinschaft, unless the industry assists the de- 
velopment of the home dye industry in which it has a con- 
trolling voice. 

Nothing in this letter is to be read as a demand for a rigid 
form of protection, but rather it is a plea for a careful con- 
sideration of the wide interests involved and of the value of 
a home dye industry to a large circle of associated manu- 
facturers and their employees. The Government is com- 
mitted to the principle of establishing the industry, and it is 
to be hoped that political or small sectional interests will not 
be allowed to retard the development of the scheme. The 
effect on employment is important, and it should be possible 
to develop the efforts already in hand by exerting patience 
in giving the new industries an opportunity to establish them- 
selves without inflicting serious hardship on the textile and 
other consuming trades and their connections. After all, the 
total cost of dyes to the textile industry is of the order of 
£2,000,000, while the value of textile products is approxi- 
mately {200,000,000 per annum, and a small increase in the 
cost of dye can have only a negligible effect on the finished 
textile. The A.B.C.M. has been formed, not to form price 
raising rings, but for the pooling of information and effort, in 
order to assist the production of home products on a cheap 
and competitive basis. A fully representative conference of 
all interests concerned should be able to clear many of the 
points in dispute, and give the chemical manufacturers a clear 
field on which to concentrate their production and efficiency 
efforts. 

The points raised are not original, but each has received 
individual attention at one time or another in your journal. 
Yours, &c., “* CHEMIST.” 

December 1, 1920. 





Ethyl Chloride 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 


Sir,—In reference to Dr. Callan’s rejoinder to my criticism 
of his remarks on the use of autoclaves in ethylating with 
ethyl chloride, the real point at issue appears to me to be what 
has been meant by “‘ very considerable pressures at com- 
paratively low temperatures ?’’ Ido call 70°C. to 100°C. 
a ‘‘low temperature,’’ and a pressure of from 100-160 Ibs. in 
autoclave ethylation surely cannot be considered a ‘‘ very 
considerable pressure.’’ These figures as to temperature and 
pressure are those at which commercial ethylation can be 
accomplished with ethyl chloride. The above is a statement 
of fact, and I regret if it be construed as an advertisement .— 
I am, &c., 
November 30. ALBERT HENNING, 
Managing Director, 
Hedley & Co. (Leytonstone), Ltd. 


PDD, 





In the second annual report of the Industrial Welfare 
Society it is shown that industry is awakening to its respon- 
sibility in the matter of welfare. A recent report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories also pointed out that the human side 
of factory organisation was receiving greater attention, and 
that it was being realised that any attempt to organise 
welfare from a State Department would be foreign to the whole 
spirit of the movement. 
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The British Chemical Glass Industry 


By S. N. Jenkinson 
(President of the Society of Glass Technology.) 

THE properties of British, as against German, Chemical Glass 
have recently received much attention. A few of the scientific 
facts which are now available will, I think, be of great interest 
to your readers. Many of the properties of British and German 
chemical glasses have been carefully worked out and have 
been published in technical journals. For the purposes of 
this article, I will take the leading British chemical glasses and 
compare them with Jena glass, which was the best known and 
most widely used of the pre-war Continental glasses. 

The following data as to the actual resistance power of 
chemical glasses towards hydrochloric acid, both as vapour 
and in solution, are of interest to steel makers and those who 
constantly use solutions of this acid. The figures, &c., are 
taken from the Journal of the Society of Glass Technology 
Vol. I., page 183, et seq., and represent the results of a series 
of tests undertaken by the Glass Technology Department of 
Sheffield University. 

The Effect of Fuming Hydrochloric Acid on Glass. 

In steel works analysis, silica in steel is determined by 
dissolving the metal in hydrochloric acid and evaporating 
down the solution in glass vessels to dryness. It is, therefore, 
important that a glass resistant to hydrochloric acid shall be 
available for this particular operation. Tests were cartied 
out by two methods, namely, with hydrochloric fumes and 
with solution. 

The fuming process was carried out by utilising the constant 
boiling mixture of the acid and water vapour, that is ‘by 
boiling a solution containing 20-24 per cent. of acid. The hot 
vapour was then passed into inverted flasks made of the 
various glasses to be examined (in the well-known manner of 
steaming a flask for cleaning purposes) for a period of three 
hours, a suitable device being provided to ensure that the 
amount of vapour acting on each flask was the same. 300 ¢.c. 
of solution was distilled in each case in each of three periods 
of three hours. The following table gives asummary of results, 
the figures representing losses per square centimeter. :— 

Fuming Hydrochloric Tests. 


Ist period 2nd period 3rd period Total. 

mg. mg. mg. meg. 

A. Jena glass OST enaiens oh ee RAH disease 4°76 
B. British glass PAS. «saan oo) ee OBS sisevs 3-02 
Cc. ss DAD ssaave OS8 SosKs 2 ire 1°56 
D ; Oy are OA, sasces OSS sincce 1:07 
E we COAG  iarve OSE  ssscns cl) eee 1°89 


The Action of Boiling alpen Acid, 

This test consisted in boiling down 250 ¢c.c. of the constant 
boiling acid to 100 c.c. on a hot plate, the time of boiling being 
the same for each flask. The attack was measured by deter- 
mining the loss of weight, and also by evaporating the residue 
of solution to dryness in a platinum: dish, adding ammonium 
carbonate and evaporating again, finally igniting the residue 
for 10 minutes over a Teclu burner. A correction for traces 
of solid matter originally in the acid was applied. ‘The authors 
of the research state that the loss in weight may be taken as 
the measure of the attack, and therefore, these figures only are 
given. The residues obtained were fairly rich in silica. 


Loss in Weight in Mg. per Square Decimeter due to Action of 
Boiling Hydrochloric Acid. 


Ist period 2nd period 3rd period Total 
A. Jena glass ... 96 ...... re Ce ere 31°8 
B. British Glass 5:2 ...... CC Sere 26 Se rer I5'I 
cS; a Oe atau oer OR = saswas 9°7 
D. . Sy ere 7 1a Neer See 27 7:2 
y. i Bee isasans BO” escen 2:8 8-3 





It will be noted that the fuming and boiling tests give fairly 
parallel results. By the former, glass D is best, with C second ; 
by the latter, D is again best, with FE second. On the other 
hand, Jena glass is distinctly unsatisfactory. 

From the figures quoted above, it will be seen that the 
quality of British chemical glassware is, as far as this test is 
concerned, very greatly superior to Jena. Therefore, chemists 
who require resistance to acid and who require accurate results, 
would be well advised to buy British glass. 


Unfortunately, British manufacturers’ production is not 


yet equal to the demands of the country as far as quantity is 
concerned. The industry was developed during the war, and 
the progress made is remarkable. It is well known that 
Germany had a monopoly of this industry prior to 1914, but 
it is not realised by the chemists of this country that Germany 
is now making very special efforts to regain her monopoly 
Germany realises the great importance of this industry and 
how by its means she can control all other industries and all 
scientific progress in this country. She is now placing het 
chemical glass on the market at prices which are below the 
British cost of manufacture, and will continue to do so until 
such time as the British manufacturer closes down, when, of 
course, her prices will at once go up. 

British manufacturers hesitate to develop and increase their 
works, owing to the above danger. 

The Government has promised a Key Industries Bill, which 
will protect this industry against unfair trading until more 
labour is trained and until production is on a larger scale 
Unfortunately, the delay in bringing this Bill forward is having 
most serious effects and it may be that by the time that the 
Bill does come before the House of Commons, the chemical 
glass industry of Great Britain will have ceased to exist. 

In further articles I will make a comparison of Jena and 
British glasses and their resistance to other chemical reagents 

All the best British makes of chemical glassware are branded. 
and chemists should be careful to see that unbranded and 
infericr gocds are not sent to them as British. 


AD D> 





German Nitrogen and Dyestuffs Works 


THE following notes relative to the German Dye Industry 
have been received in the Department of Overseas Trade from 
the Commercial Secretary to the British Embassy in Berlin 
They are translations from the Berliner Tageblatt. 

‘It is anticipated that the sum of two milliard marks will 
be required by the Anilin group before the close of 1921 for 
the purpose of extending the nitrogen works. There is there- 
fore every prospect that the group will shortly be obliged to 
draw upon the German money market.” 

‘““At a recent general assembly of the Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius & Bruning, it was proposed to prolong the 
contract of co-operation concluded until December 31, 1965 
between the various firms of the dye industry until Decembe1 
31, 1999. A motion has also been carried to the effect that 
notices of withdrawal from the co-operated society will only 
be accepted if they have been sanctioned by a majority of 
four fifths in the general assembly. Further, it is provided 
that the co-operative firms shall found a limited company 
with a capital of 500 million marks for the purpose of guaran 
teeing development in the business lines of activity apper 
taining to nitrogen. This company will take over the nitrogen 
factories established in Oppau and Merseburg by the Badische 
Anilin und Sodafabrik. The co-operative firms will all partici 
patein this new limited company according to the proportion 
of their quota in the co-operative association.” 

POD 


Aluminium Sections 

THE British Aluminium Company, Ltd., have added to their 
series of booklets on ‘‘ Hints on Working Aluminium ”’ one 
on sections giving illustrations and sizes of a few representative 
shapes. These include mouldings, lap plates, angles, channels 
window and windscreen framings, flat bars, feather edge 
moulding, &c., a list which alone indicates the range of 
purposes to which aluminium is adaptable. The Company 
announce that they are always prepared to consider special 
requirements, and in the event of a standard section not proving 
suitable to manufacture the requisite shape. 


PDD 








The first National Conference of Works Magazine Editors 
= be held in the —e Room, Industrial Welfare Society 

, Palace Street, $.W. 1, on December 6, 1920. The morning 
poets will be from seats 5. An address will be given by 
Mr. E. J. P. Benn, on ‘‘ The Mission of the Works Magazine,’ 
after which luncheon will be served at 1 o’clock at Hotel 
Rubens, Buckingham Palace Road. During the afternoon 
session from 2.30-5.30 an address on ‘‘ The Art of Editing ”’ 
will be given by Mr. L,. Pendred (Editor, ‘‘ The Engineer ’’) 


Mr. Robert R. Hyde, director of the I.W.S., will preside. 
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The Polymerisation of Fatty Oils (1) 


Our contributor deals with a subject which is of someimportance at the present moment, and traces out the work which has been 


done, and the theories which have been propounded in connection with the thickening of fatty oils by means of aiy treatment 
and heating. 


DR. J. MARCUSSON contributes an interesting article under 
the above title in a recent issue of the Zeit. f. ang. Chemie. 
It is a well-known fact that if fatty oils are heated in the 
absence of air, or if air is blown in the oils in both cases thicken, 
the iodine value falls, and the specific gravity increases. It 
is generally assumed that this thickening is due in the one 
case to polymerisation and in the other case to oxidation, 
but more careful investigation has shown that polymerisation 
occurs also when air is blown in, although molecular weight 
determinations would seem to indicate the contrary. The 
molecular weights given in the literature are for the most part 
practically the same as those of the original oils, but in some 
cases are a little lower. See Table I. 


Molecular Weights of Blown Oils 


Determined 

Oil. from sapon. No. cryoscopically. 
Blown rape oil ... = — = 860 

Ditto (by Normann) 829 920 
Blown cotton seed oil ... 763 675 
Commercial blown whale 

oil a oe ss 748 805 
Cod liver oil (blown at 

|i ee ; — 900 


The reduction in molecular weight is explaimed by the decom- 
position of the high molecular fatty acids in the presence of 
oxygen. It is known that, in blown oils, there are appreciable 
quantities of water-soluble and volatile acids. The mole- 
cular weight is determined partly in phenol and partly in 
benzoic acid which is easily prepared if a pure state. Poly- 
merisation is not only indicated by the molecular weights of 
the oils themselves, but also by cryoscopic tests of the total 
acids which separate out from the blown oils. For example, 
the molecular weight, determined in glacial acetic acid, of 
the acids of a strongly thickened blown rape oil is 360. Very 
different results are obtained, however, if the acids are split 
up and further investigated. Using petroleum ether dark- 
coloured oxy-acids (to the extent of 14 per cent.) are first of all 
removed ; the fatty acids soluble in petroleum ether are then 
blown with steam to remove the volatile acids (about 10 per 
cent.), the molecular weight being thereby increased to 412. 
Finally by cooling an alcoholic solution down to --20° the solid 
acids, palmitic, stearic, arachidic, &c., are separated out, 
and after distilling off the alcohol the residual acids have a 
molecular weight of 423. Since the high carbon acids in 
normal rape oil, namely erucic acid, has a molecular weight 
of 338 it is clear that the acids in the blown rape oil have under- 
gone considerable polymerisation. The fact that the blown 
oils, notwithstanding polymerisation of the fatty acids, have 
no higher molecular weight than the unblown, may be explained 
as follows: Polymerisation of fatty oils may take place in 
two ways. Two triglyceride molecules may unite, the 
unsaturated fatty acids of the one molecule linking up with 
those of the second, breaking the double bond ; or the reaction 
may be intra-molecular, the fatty acids of one and the same 
glyceride linking up either directly or by fixation of oxygen. 
If, in the blowing of a fatty oil, the polymerisation takes place 
in the second manner and is intra-molecular, then its molecular 
weight, compared with that of the original oil, is not increased 
Bi-molecular Reaction 

On the other hand the reaction is bi-molecular when fatty 
oils are heated, as in the manufacture of lithograph varnishes, 
&c., from linseed oil, and polymerisation increases with the 
duration and amount of heating. Thus the molecular weight 
of a lithograph varnish may range from 1150 to 1755, and cod- 
liver oil heated for 54 hours at 270° had a mol. wt. of 1560 
as compared with the original 784. In heating wood oil the 
polymerisation is bi-molecular, the products remaining at first 
in solution, but ultimately separating out as insoluble to a 
certain extent. Several experiments were undertaken with 
wood oil to determine what really happens when the oil i: 
heated, but some aspects of the problem still remained obscure 
According to Kronstein the polymerisation of wood oil proceeds 


- of sol to gel. 


mesomorphically, 7.e., with formation of an intermediate 
product which is at first soluble in the excess of the mono- 
molecular body with thickening of this latter ; but with con- 
tinued heating a gelatinous mass is formed of the insoluble 
end-product of polymerisation. This end-product may be 
defined as a combination of the intermediate product with 
the mono-molecular body. On the other hand, there is also 
euthymorphic polymerisation in which the mono-molecular 
body, without any change in consistency or structure, separates 
out from the polymerised substances. As a type of ‘the meso- 
morphic change we may note the styrol which, on heating, 
is changed first of all into the soluble polystryol and finally 
into the insoluble metastyrol. Marcusson quotes authorities 
for and against this hypothesis of Kronstein’s, and among 
those who oppose is Dr. W. Fahrion, one of the foremost 
authorities on the Continent in the chemistry of oils and fats. 
According to Fahrion the polymerisation products of wood 
oil are soluble to a certain percentage in the unaltered oil, 
but if this percentage be exceeded coagulation or clotting 
occurs. The actual polymerisation product may, by itself, 
be insoluble in benzol, but in the presence of unchanged 
oil it may be to a certain extent soluble. H. Wolff, in his 
experiments heated wood oil up to 200° till it was practically 
solid, and then by rubbing the gelatinous mass with sand 
and extracting with ether he was able to obtain 80 per cent. 
oil. He therefore concluded that the substance before extrac- 
tion was a solid solution of the conversion products in un- 
changed oil. Marcusson’s results did not quite agree with 
Wolff's. The ether extract was only about 4o per cent.. 
and by treating this with acetone at room temperature it 
split up into a thick oily mass (12 per cent.) and an oil (88 per 
cent.) of about the same consistency as the original oil and 
miscible in any proportion with acetone. The iodine value 
of the thick oil (89) and its molecular weight (1670) indicated 
that it consisted a of bi-molecular eleostearic triglyceride, 
whilst the thinner oil consisted of unchanged oil with a 
ee admixture of the thick oil, and had a molecular weight 
of 985. 

The thick oil is soluble in benzol, ether, and chloroform, 
and it is noteworthy that the fatty acids obtained from it 
after it has been allowed to stand and solidify—with or without 
heating—have the same iodine value as the acids obtained 
before solidification. 

Constituents of Wood Oil 

It is concluded that in coagulated wood oil there are, beside 
oxidation products and anhydrides, three constituents : Un- 
changed oil, oily or liquid polymerisation products, and solid 
ditto. The respective proportions of these three ch nge 
according to the degree of heating. The oily and solid products 
are not chemically distinguishable, and stand in the relation 
Solidification or gel-formation was favoured by 
blowing in air, bu raising the temperature, and also by addition 
of some gelatinised oil. 

As is well known there is no appreciable change in the con- 
sistency of coagulated wood oil with a moderate increase in 
temperature ; but if it is first of all cooled and then heated 
again, the mass assumes a thick oily condition, and can again 
be coagulated. This alternate melting and gelatinising may 
be repeated as often as desired, and is regarded by Kronstein 
as de-polymerisation and re-polymerisation, in accordance 
with his theory that there is, in the coagulated substance, a 
higher molecular body than in the viscous oil. It is, however, 
probably more correct to assume that the alternate states 
are as gel to sol, and that the metastyrol stands in this relation 
to the polystyrol which Kronstein figures as an intermediate 
product of polymerisation. Kronstein observes: “On heat- 
ing equal quantities of polystyrol and styrol the former is 
first of all dissolved and the solution then coagulates. In the 
gelatinous reaction-product (metastyrol), after extraction 
with solvents, there is no trace either of polystyrol or of styrol.”’ 
And he further points out that the intermediate products of 
polymerisation are for the most part soluble in benzol, behave 
as normal chemical compounds, and may be brominated, 
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nitrated, &c.; whilst, from the gelatinous end-product, on 
derivatives have so far been formed. It must, however, be 
concluded, accorded to Marcusson, that neither in the heating 
of wood oil nor of the styrol does the polymerisation proceed 
mesomorphically as Kronstein understood it. In both 
cases the polymerisation product remains first of all dissolved 
in the oil, which thickens, and with continued heating passes 
for the most part into the gel condition. 

The same technical difficulties do not arise with linseed oil, 
and the products of heating are mostly in the sol state, owing 
to the fact that linseed oil splits up to a greater extent than 
wood oil when heated, yielding free fatty acids which are 
inhibitive to gel formation. If these acids are removed as 
formed—either by working in vacuo or blowing a strong 
current of neutral gases through the vessel—then a gel is 
formed. 


The Chemical Age 


Beside air-blowing and heating to a high temperature 
thickening of fatty oils is produced by means of Hemptinne’s 
electric discharge process, and the so-called ‘‘ voltol oils ”’ 
obtained in this way were of considerable importance to 
Germany during the war, the oils chiefly used being rape and 
whale. The oils were first of all subjected to a preliminary 
air-blowing. The electrical apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
drum fitted with a rotating shaft carrying blades or plates of 
glass and metal alternately a few millimetres apart. The 
metal plates are connected together, and with the terminals 
of an electric battery. The glass blades are somewhat larger 
than the metal ones. The drum is fed with sufficient oil to 
keep the blades constantly dripping. The work is carried out 
under partial vacuum (1/10 atm. or less), and with a current 
of 8 to 10 kw. 

(To be concluded.) 





Purifying Gas by Electrical Precipitation 


An interesting report by A. Delasalle appears in a recent issue of ‘‘ Chimie & Industrie 


” 


on a series of experiments undertaken 


in France during the war on the purification of gases from pyrites furnaces, and from sulphuric acid concentration plant by the 


electrical precipitation process. 


It was decided in 1916 to investigate the problem of the 
removal by electrical precipitation of dust from the gases 
-derived from pyrites ovens, and of sulphuric acid in suspension 
in the gases discharged from the apparatus used in concentrat- 
ing sulphuric acid. 

Very few facts were available at that time to serve as a guide 
in the experiments, although the process of ionisation of gas 
had been applied in America to the purification of gases, and 
also in Belgium. Assistance in designing the apparatus was 
derived from the theoretical work of Stokes, Townsend, &c. 


Theoretical Considerations 
If a very small spherical particle of radius, v, possessing an 
electrical charge, e, is suspended in a gas having a viscosity, a, 
and an electric field of intensity, H, is applied, the particle 
moves in the direction of the field with a velocity,v, repre- 
sented according to Stokes by 


eH=6nxavr or v=khH, 


where & is a constant representing the mobility of the particle. 


Experiments on Gases from Pyrites Furnaces 

The first experiments were made on the gases from pyrites 
ovens with the object of determining the ‘‘ mobility ’’ co- 
efficient of the dust, and the apparatus consisted simply of a 
number of small cylinders of 35 cm. diameter, each being 
provided with a coaxial wire which constituted an electrode. 
The experiments were first conducted with a pyrites furnace, 
which was charged at the rate of 6 tons per 24 hours. ‘The 
maximum temperature of the gases was about 300°C., before 
passing through the separating apparatus, and about 130°C. 
after passing through, although these temperatures sometimes 
fell to 200°C. and 80°C. respectively. It was found that under 
these conditions considerable trouble was experienced with the 
electrical insulators, owing to condensation of water vapour 
and sulphuric acid on them, and the precipitation diminished, 
and was eventually stopped. 

The necessity was therefore apparent of working at higher 
temperatures in order that the gases might be quite dry. The 
consumption of the furnace was increased to 10 tons per 24 
hours, and the temperature of the gases rose to 340°C. before 
the precipitator, and 260°C. after. The percentage of precipi- 
tated dust under these circumstances was much improved. 


Results 

An interesting series of results is given covering a range of 
E.M.F. of 35,400: volts to 53,000 volts, and a rate of travel of 
the gas of from 116 em. per second to 160 cm. per second, at 
a mean temperature of 210°C. to 318°C. The percentage of the 
solid matter precipitated was found to vary from 93 per cent. 
to 99°9 per cent., and the coefficient of mobility (k) from 
40X10-* at 230°C. to 57xX1074 at 310°C. The negative 
electrode was a wire of 2 mm. diameter. 


A brief summary is given below. 


Experiments on Gases from Sulphuric Acid Concentration 
Plant 

In applying the process to the treatment of the gases from 
the sulphuric acid concentration apparatus, an experimental 
apparatus was used consisting of a rectangular lead-lined 
shaft mounted above the concentrating vessel and containing 
parallel plane electrodes while the other electrode was con- 
stituted by wires hanging freely in the shaft. The experi- 
ments were conducted at various temperatures with the result 
that the ‘‘ constant ’’ & was found to vary with the temperature 
from 2-4 x 1074 at 24°C. to 15:1 X 10 4 at 55°C. The following 
principles were deduced :— 

1. The best potential gradient was about 4,000 volts per 
centimetre. 

2. The results were independent of the frequency of the 
applied E.M.F. between 15 and 45 cycles per second, but 
varied greatly with the amplitude of the E.M.F. 

3. The smoothness or otherwise of the electrode appeared to 
have no effect on the results at temperatures below 95°C. 

4. Better results were obtained when the wires or emissive 
electrodes were of as small radius of curvature as possible, and 
the receiving electrodes smooth, and of large radius of curva- 
ture. 

Apparatus Finally Adopted 

In November, 1917, an apparatus was brought into practical 
use, the proportions of which were determined as follows : 
A charged molecule in an electric field is subject to two forces, 
one in the direction of the field, and the other at right angles 
to it, due to its own initial motion. The tubular conduit 
through which the gas is passed should be such that the time 
taken by the molecule to pass from the central electrode to the 
surface of the conduit is equal to the time taken to traverse 
the conduit in the direction of its length. 

From theoretical considerations we have for the strength of 
the field between two concentric conductors 

E 1 
log, R R 

> 


H 


where E is the difference of potential, and F, y are the radii of 
the two conductors. By combining this with the equation 
v=kH, integrating between the limits Fk and ,, and replacing 
¢ the time of flight of the particle by y where L is the length of 
the conduit, and l\is the axial velocity, we get 
E Bs Ra. pt) 
<—-_ +: 


’ 


k 


This led to the adoption of a conduit of 20 cm. diameter, and 
3 metres length, an axial electrode of 3 mm. diameter, and a 
potential of 4,000 volts per centimetre at a temperature ot 
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75°C. About 60 such tubes were necessary to deal with the 
gases drawn from two concentrating apparatus. 


Modifications of the Apparatus 

Experiments were made on the effect of different radii of 
curvature of the discharge electrode on the percentage of 
precipitation of sulphuric acid from the gases, and it was found 
that the percentage varied inversely as the radius. An in- 
creased surface of the electrode, e.g., cotton-covered wire, also 
gave a better precipitation though this was not applicable in 
the case of suspended liquid particles. A wire of lead alloyed 
with 2 per cent. antimony was employed with a cross section 
in the form of a star, to give greater mechanical strength. An 
increase in the potential gradient above 4,000 to 5,000 volts 
per centimetre produced strong ionisation of the gas and 
saturation, and the selected strength was therefore fixed at 
4,000 volts. 

In order to determine the effect of increasing the strength 
of the field, and to test certain points in German patents of 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik and G.A. Krause, who 
charge the molecules in one chamber and precipitate them in 
another, experiments were conducted on the effect of increas- 
ing the potential gradient for part of the length of the tube by 
increasing the diameter of the central electrode, but the differ- 
ence in the effect was small. 

When dealing with sulphuric acid fumes, which contain a 
small proportion of nitric acid, as is often the case, difficulties 
are experienced owing to the corrosion of the lead conduits. 
These difficulties have been successfully overcome by the use 
of conduits of stoneware in which the electrode was formed by a 
film of liquid on the interior surface. 

The foregoing investigations were carried out in France 
during the war, and it was only in December, 1917, that it was 
found that the Research Corporation which exploited the 
Cotterel processes in America had arrived at the same point as 
regards practical results. They had installed the Cotterel 
process in a number of works, not only,for the precipitation 
of sulphuric acid fumes, but in the cement industry, and in the 
metallurgical industry for the recovery of dust containing 
arsenic, copper, tin, lead, zinc, &c. In regard to the patent 
literature on the subject there have been taken out in America 
not less than 15 patents since Cotterel’s patent dated March 17, 
1908. In Germany processes have been patented by the 
Badische Anilin Co., and by G. A. Krause. : 


Results 
The electrical precipitation of sulphuric acid from the gases 
has a considerable value, not only from the hygienic point of 
view, but also for the recovery of the acid itself. With the two 
concentrating towers to which the apparatus was applied, a 
recovery of 1950 kilos of 100 per cent. sulphuric acid was 
obtained, or 11-5 gm. per cubic metre of gas. This sulphuric 
acid content of the gas would be somewhat abnormal, but even 
taking a low proportion of 5 gm. per cubic metre, the recovery 
would amount to 575 kilos of acid in 24 hours for each con- 
centrating tower 
ADD 


Chemical Workers’ Wages 

Sir William Mackenzie presided last week over a sitting of 
the Chemical Trade Joint Industrial Council, when a claim 
was considered for an increase of {1 a week in workers’ wages. 
The case for the workpeople was presented by Mr. Emest 
3evin, who stated that many of the workpeople were forced 
to live almost perpetually in debt. Mr. Lloyd Roberts, on 
behalf of the employers, resisted the claim on the grounds 
that the increase in wages had been greater than the increase 
in the cost of living ; that the trade had entered upon a period 
»f depression ; and that the time had come when the question 
of wages must be considered upon a national and not upon 
a trade basis. Mr. Dean, of British Dyes Limited, pointed out 
that employers were already under an urgent necessity to 
retrench expenditure and were reducing staffs. Alderman 
Morley, in commenting on the case as presented for the em- 
ployers, quoted figures to show that the price of dyestuffs 
to the consumers had increased by varying amounts ranging 
up to 2,000 per cent. above the July, 1914, level, and drew the 
conclusion that the public contribution in paying these in- 
creased prices was more than sufficient to allow a very sub- 
stantial increase in wages. It is understood that between 
40,000 and 50,000 workpeople will be affected by the arbitration. 


Reviews 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Julius B. Cohen. F.R.S., 3 vols. 
(Edward Arnold). 18s. a volume. 

This is the third edition of Professor Cohen’s well-known 
work which has been specially prepared for advanced students 
of organic chemistry. The author is a careful and engaging 
writer with a faculty for presenting an abstruse subject 
either in simple language for the layman or in the more 
involved phraseolegy beloved by the matured scientist. Even 
now it must be admitted that Professor Cohen is, perhaps, 
at his best in the concise and simple little primer which 
some few years ago he contributed in popular vein to that 
handy little series of bookstall volumes known as “ The 
People’s Books.’’ To the author a comparison of this kind 
must, no doubt, be odious, but he may find consolation in the 
fact that his plain-spoken treatment of the subject in the 
popular volume was at least responsible for stimulating the 
interest of the present writer, so much so that, the first prin- 
ciples mastered, it was a pleasant task to follow out the subject 
in its more complex phases. 

It is questionable whether any single individual could write 
a really complete book on organic chemistry, and it is just 
as well that modern writers appreciate the insuperable diffi- 
culties with which such a task would saddle them. The best 
that can be done is to give a general survey of the fundamental 
principles which underlie the subject, and to let the particular 
specialists associated with the modern industrial developments 
of this branch of chemistry treat with them in distinct volumes. 
Professor Cohen aspires to deal in the main with the scientific 
principles involved in organic chemistry. That is to say, he 
presents his subject much as it would be presented to the 
university student who has not yet gone out into the industrial 
world, but who—when he meets with them—will find the 
applied chemical problems considerably simplified and readily 
grasped by the chemical instinct he has gained from his 
foundation knowledge. After all, training in chemistry has 
a moral effect. By sheer determination we supersaturate 
ourselves with all manner of theoretical principles in order 
to pass an examination. The examination over, we cheerfully 
forget 80 per cent. of what we once knew, but, though the 
repertory knowledge has disappeared, the moral effect remains 
and provides us with an inherent capacity for thinking and 
acting in a rational manner. 

To the casual reader, as distinct from the student, one of 
the most entertaining sections of Professor Cohen’s book is 
that which deals with the development of organic chemistry 
from the time of Liebig, the gradual widening of the boundaries, 
and the laying of the foundations of the great edifice upon which 
the present generation is for ever building new and important 
industries. The author deals very lucidly with the valency 
of carbon and the theory of the multiple bond. There is an 
obvious connection of a special kind between unsaturated 
carbon atoms, for which the device of the double or treble 
bond is made to serve. The usual conclusion is drawn that 
unsaturated carbon atoms are more easily severed than satu- 
rated atoms, and less energy is absorbed in the process of 
cleavage. Unsaturated carbon possessess therefore, a higher 
energy content, or the carbon atoms are at a higher chemical 
potential than when saturated. Although, however, the 
balance of evidence appears to favour the existence of double 
bonds, more recent observations have been recorded which 
point to the existence of free valencies. In considering the 
effect of decomposition. of various compounds, the author 
does not appear to include any reference to the theories 
advanced by Bone, or to the more recent work in connection 
with benzene and toluene as conducted by his colleague, 
Professor Cobb. 

The second volume is mainly given over to a consideration 
of physical properties and structure, isomeric change, and the 
benzene theory. It is interesting to follow the author through 
his clear treatment of the host of theories which have been 
advanced in connection with the structure of benzene. What- 
ever opinions may have been offered, and in spite of the argu- 
ment which has been waged, it may be said that Kekulé’s 
space arrangement still affords the best explanation. The 
future, perhaps, may bring to light facts which will afford an 
opportunity of reconsidering the position. 

The third volume deals with the carbohydrates, terpenes, 
and alkaloids. In conclusion, it may be said that the whole 
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subject matter is particularly free from anything in the nature 
of errors, and the author has wisely included an index in each 
volume, instead of adopting the reprehensible practice of 








putting it at the end of the last volume. A. ME 
PLANTATION RUBBER AND THE TESTING OF RUBBER. By 
Stafford G. Whitby, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.R.Sc. Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1920. Pp. 502. Price 28s. 

The rapid development of the rubber industry, mainly as a 
result of the demand for motor tyres, has not unnaturally 
led to an equally rapid increase in the scientific and technical 
literature on the subject. It may be at once stated, however, 
that the volume under review—one of a series of Monographs 
on Industrial Chemistry, edited by Sir Edward Thorpe—not 
only fills a distinct gap, but appears most opportunely for 
those workers who are beginning to take an interest in the 
more recent developments on the physical and mechanical 
aspects of rubber research. The literature in this connection 
is far more extensive than might be imagined, but for the 
most part it is difficult of access, loosely scattered over the 
pages of the physical, engineering, electrical and chemical 
journals of the past century, and, above all, it stood, until 
the appearance of Dr. Whitby’s book, badly in need of 
systematic criticism. He has collated, criticised and indexed 
it—the latter mainly in the shape of an excellent bibliography 
—in a most praiseworthy manner, and it is to be hoped that 
the immense amount of labour which has evidently been 
directed to the production of the volume will meet with a 
suitable reward. So much for the second part of the work 
(‘‘ The Testing of Rubber ’’), but the first half on ‘‘ Plantation 
Rubber ”’ stands on an equally high level. For many years 
chief chemist to an important plantation group, Dr. Whitby 
naturally acquired great personal experience regarding planta- 
tion rubber in all its aspects, and he has certainly turned his 
knowledge to the best account. It will undoubtedly be re- 
garded as a standard work on the subject, and possesses the 
advantage of bringing the information available down to the 
latest date. The paper, printing and illustrations are dis- 
tinctly good, and the volume has evidently been carefully 
edited. PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ. 
ANALYSIS OF STEEL-WORKS’ MATERIALSI 

B.Se., F.1.C. (Longmans, Green & Co. 


CHEMICAL, 
F. Ibbotson, 
21s. pp. 296.) 

The author describes this work as ‘“‘a new and rev'sed 
edition ’’ of the analytical section of ‘‘ The Analysis of Steel- 
Works’ Materials,”’ a book written in collaboration with Mr. H. 
Brearley, and already well known to all metallurgical chemists 
Criticism of such a work is therefore superfluous. 

The book follows the general arrangement of its predecessor. 
An introductory chapter deals with general notes on separations 
and various operations incidental to the work of a busy 
chemist. ‘Then follow descriptions of methods for analysis of 
“straight ’’ and alloy steels, and of pig-iron. The constituents 
are considered more or less in the order of their importance, 
the leading methods in use for technical purposes being 
described in each case. ‘The remaining sections deal with 
ferro-alloys, ores, refractory materials, slags, fuels and boiler 
waters. 

Being primarily intended for steel works chemists, the 
descriptions are shorn of obvious details of manipulation, 
information being thus imparted in more concentrated form. 

The methods given are in all cases up-to-date, the chief 
improvements in pre-existing methods also being noted. One 
misses the comprehensive bibliography that formed so con- 
spicuous a feature of the joint work, but there are copious 
references to current literature. 

The work may be recommended to all interested in technical 
ferrous chemistry. B, DRINKWATER. 


THE 


THE EXPERIMENTAL BASIS OF CHEMISTRY. By Ida Freund. 
Edited by A. Hutchinson, M.A., and M. Beatrice Thomas. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1920. Pp. 408. 30s. 
net.) 

When the late Miss Freund, who was at one time staff 
lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge, retired from active 
teaching in 1912 she began to arrange the notes she had 
collected into the form in which they appear in this book. It 
was her intention to make the book consist of twenty chapters, 
but when she died in 1914 only the ten chapters of which this 


book consists had been written. The editors entrusted with 
the duty of seeing the book through the Press assure us that 
these chapters would have formed the larger part of the book, 
and were those in which she was most interested. 

The book consists mainly of descriptions of apparatus and 
methods for conducting experiments designed to illustrate the 
fundamental principles of chemistry together with historical 
notes concerning the subjects under consideration. The 
authoress evidently possessed a wealth of knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical. It is not a book we should recom- 
mend for elementary students, but teachers and university 
students in advanced stages of training should be able to 
appreciate its value. The matters discussed are the familiar 
subjects of the nature and recognition of chemical change, the 
conservation of mass, the combustion of matter in air, the law 
of fixed ratios, and so on. It is the unusual stress laid upon 
certain points that distinguishes this book from many others 
dealing with the same subjects : the authoress directs attention 
to the sources of error inherent in the methods employed, the 
difference between what is really proved by experiment and 
what is taken for granted in ordinary laboratory work, and she 
criticises at considerable length the methods and modes of 
expression adopted by some other teachers. H. F. H. 





DDD 


Corrosion of [letals 

THERE was a large attendance of members of the Birmingham 
and Midland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
at a meeting on Thursday, November 25, at the University, 
when the subject of ‘‘ The Corrosion of Non-Ferrous Metals, 
and Methods of Prevention ’’ was discussed. The discussion 
which will be contiiued, was opened by Dr. H. W. Brownsdon 
(President) and Dr. O. F. Hudson, of the Admiralty Research 
Department, an acknowledged authority on the subject 
of corrosion in condenser tubes, made an interesting contri- 
bution. 

In spite of all the research that had been done, the chairman 
said, the practical advancement of prevention of corrosion 
and of protection against corrosion in non-ferrous metals and 
alloys had not been marked, and in this direction the Cumber- 
land process probably stood out as the most definite achieve- 
ment. Indirectly, the success of this process pointed to 
electrolytic causes underlying certain forms of corrosion. The 
corroding medium was not under control and prevention 
must therefore be sought in the metal or alloy, or as in the 
Cumberland process, by inducing in the metal or alloy, by 
some external means, an increased resistance to corrosion 
With a liquid corroding medium a natural antidote to corrosion 
appeared to be found, in maintaining the metal or alloy as 
cathode by means of an external E.M.F. The onus for preven- 
tion and protection against corrosion might therefore be put 
either on the metallurgist to prepare a non-corrosive metal or 
alloy, or on the chemist to devise a suitable protective coating 

Dr. Hudson’s Views 

Dr. Hudson alluded in the main to the corrosion of copper 
and brass of the 70-30 type. _Electro-chemical action was not 
the sole cause of corrosion, but that in most cases, in neutral 
or slightly alkaline solutions, this action was relatively un 
important, the greater part of corrosive attack in these cases 
being due to direct chemical action. In acid liquids—and some 
industrial waters had a distinctly acid reaction—electro 
chemical action may play a more important part, but in these 
cases the metal, e.g., condenser tubes, failed by general 
thinning rather than by pitting or localised attack, which was 
in other cases generally the chief trouble.. 

In these cases, Dr. Hudson observed, the simplest remedy 
was the neutralisation of the acid and this could frequently 
be cheaply effected. Electrolytic protection processes probably 
owed their efficacy largely to the production and maintenance 
of a uniform resistant scale of calcium carbonate. Much 
might be done also by the selection of a suitable metal or alloy 
to resist particular corrosive conditions. There was little 
hope of finding an alloy which would resist corrosion under 
all conditions. 

a oo 

London University has conferred the degree of Doctor 
(Physics) upon Mr. J.S. G. Thomas, Chief Physicist of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Co. 
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Direct’ Recovery of Sulphate of Ammonia 
By A. G.’Cheal, A.M.I.Mech.E. 


IN a paper on ‘“‘Some Experiences with the Direct Recovery 
of Sulphate of Ammonia,” read at a meeting of the Southern 
Association of Gas Engineers and Managers on Tuesday, 
November 23, Mr. A. G. Cheal (Crowborough) said that the 
direct process had not made the progress that its apparent 
simplicity warranted. 

The general experience seemed to be that the amount of 
sulphate recovered was disappointifig compared with the returns 
from the Indirect process, and rumours of serious trouble with 
the oxide in the purifiers might have deterred some who 
would otherwise have installed thesystem. His own experience 
were probably unique in that at the Crowborough gas works 
the quantity of ammonia recovered was appalling, yet at the 
Edenbridge Gas Works, with which he had been more or less 
connected for a number of years, the return was exceedingly 
satisfactory, the average yield over the five complete years 
since the plant was installed being 21.6 lbs. per ton of coal 
carbonised. This result, while not so high as that obtained 
in many medium and large works, must be regarded as very 
creditable when it was remembered that the works only car- 
bonised about 800 tons of coal per annum. It was in the com- 
parison of the two plants, of the same type and by the same 
maker, that he had been able to discover some of the reasons 
for his own failures. 

Condensation 

The efficient condensation of the gas prior to its entering the 
acid washer was a point which had an important bearing 
upon the yield. At Crowborough they were unable properly 
to cool the gas, with the result that a large amount of tar 
fog passed the Livesey washer and was brought down in the 
acid washer. This not only gave trouble in its removal from 
the mother liquor before evaporation, but also greatlyreduced 
the area of acid solution exposed to the gas, the top of the 
bubbler solution being covered with an oily scum which 
prevented active absorbtion of the ammonia; at Edenbridge 
the condensation was adequate and the gas was also passed 
through a tower scrubber filled with coke and worked dry, 
with the result that no tar had to be dealt with in the sulphate 
house. 

Another apparently simple but important point was the 
circulation of the mother liquor. When the plant was first 
installed at Edenbridge, there was a good deal of difficulty 
owing to steam having to be raised in the boiler every time it 
was desired to circulate, to get over this an additional small 
air pump was erected and connected by belt drive with the 
shafting driving the exhauster, after this was completed, 
practically continuous circulation of the mother liquor was 
carried out, with the result that any stratification of the solu- 
tion in the acid washer was impossible, the mother liquor 
entering at the bottom and leaving at the top. On the occasion 
when testing at Crowborough, he found the solution alkaline 
leaving the acid washer, while a sample drawn off from the 
bottom of the washer tested was about ro per cent. free acid. 


Causes of Loss 

A very possible cause of the loss of ammonia was the method 
of working up the sulphate solution, or perhaps it would be 
better described as a working down of the acid strength. 
The solution with which the gas was washed was made up to 
something between 6 per cent. and to per cent. of free sulphuric 
acid, and, if a good salt was to be obtained, this must be worked 
down to about 3 per cent. before the solution was ready for 
evaporation. It was obvious that a very large excess of wash- 
ing area must be provided if there was to be no loss of ammonia 
when the solution was working down to such a dow acid 
content, especially should the virgin liquor still be working 
at the same period. It seems that the washing should be 
carried out in two stages, but this would not only considerably 
increase the capital cost of the plant, but also tend to complicate 
the working and thus take away from the process one of the 
greatest claims made on its behalf. 

A possible source’ of trouble with the purifiers was the 
temperature of the ammonia vapours delivered to the acid 
washer from the still when the virgin liquor was being worked 
up ; inthe Edenbridge plant an efficient water-cooled condenser 


on the “ Liebeg’’ principle was provided to deal with this 
while at Crowborough, where the only condensation was 
crudely atmospheric, the acid washer in time became so hot 
that it was impossible to bear one’s hand upon it. 

He was convinced that providing the plant was in every 
respect designed to deal with the maximum throughput of 
gas per hour, and that the gas itself was in a fit condition for 
treatment, the only remaining requisite for complete success 
was regular and constant attention. In these days, when 
the demand was for a high grade salt, the quality manufactured 
by the “ Direct ’’ process was a decided point in its favour. 

Mr, Cheal’s paper was preceded by one by Mr. E. V. Evans, 
which appeared last week. 


Discussion 


In the course of the discussion Mr. PARRISH contended that 
sufficient importance had not been attached to the question 
of entrainment. He expressed regret that several works had 
abandoned or were contemplating the abandonment of the 
direct process. In his view it should be possible to recover 
more than 22 lb. of sulphate per ton of coal carbonised. 
As to the commiercial aspect he gave figures showing the reali- 
sation for dry neutral ammonium sulphate to be £27 Is. 6d. 
per ton as against £20 5s. 2d. for ordinary sulphate of ammonia. 
He argued that a recent theory that the drying of moist 
sulphate of ammonia was unnecessary in that neutral sulphate 
absorbed moisture equally with acid sulphate could not be 
substantiated. 


Dr. Lessing’s Experiments 


Dr. R. Lessing said Mr. Cheal had come before them as a 
representative of small undertakings, and had shown them 
what could be done by correct observation, and he had not 
been afraid to bring before them the record of his failures, 
which were in all cases worth more, from the investigator’s 
point of view, than successes. He (Dr. Lessing) would like 
to say a word on the importance of keeping the saturator 
in a seething condition if proper attack by the gas on the 
acid was to be obtained. It was an important matter, not 
only in connection with the direct process, but almost every- 
where where tanks full of liquid were to be treated with gas, or 
vice versa. His experience was that they might test in a 
tank like a saturator and find an alkaline condition 
at the top and the bottom layer distinctly acid. It was 
impossible to obtain proper extraction of ammonia unless 
such a state of affairs was remedied and good contact was 
obtained. Another point that was very important in the 
direct process was the extraction of the tar and oily matter. 
Unless the scum was reduced to a minimum the tar accumulated 
in the saturator and proper results could not be obtained. 

They were all indebted to Mr. Evans for bringing before 
the meeting all the details of the process which he and his 
colleagues had elaborated. He was particularly struck, as, 
no doubt, all the members were, by the fairness with which 
Mr. Evans referred to the process as only one in a chain of 
other processes by other workers. He had mentioned his 
(Dr. Lessing’s) name among others, and they were grateful 
to him for his fairness to others, more especially as some of 
the members must know that certain proceedings were pending 
in connection with the patents. He might almost claim that 
during the whole period that the process had taken to work 
out he had been in conference and in touch with Mr. Evans 
on the problem. Mr. Evans had pointed out that it. would be 
a good thing for members to visit the works and inspect the 
plant, and he (Dr. Lessing) hoped the time would not be long 
before they might come and see some of the plants under his 
supervision for making the same articles. 

The fact that neutral and, he might say, dry sulphate 
should be put on the market could not be sufficiently 
emphasised. He was one of the first to point out that 
neutralised sulphate was not enough, but that dry sulphate 
should be aimed at. When he started on the work three 
years ago he recognised that neutralisation was not enough, 
that there would be nothing to see, and that the farmer could 
not appreciate it without a chemical analysis. They wanted 
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a salt that could be drilled into the soil .nd broadcasted with 
great ease, apart from the question of non-acidity and the 
spoiling of bags, &c. He had brought a sample contained 
in an enlarged hour-glass to show how a salt ought to run. 
The salt ran through this glass arrangement just as it was 
necessary that it should run through the farmer’s drill. The 
salt had been enclosed in the container for 18 months and was 
in perfect condition. That was as important as getting the 
neutral condition itself. 

Neutralisation could be done in any way known to the 
chemist for turning an acid into a neutral compound by adding 
alkali. To neutralise the salt the most obvious thing was to 
add more free ammonia, as the South Metropolitan Co. did. 
A patented device by Mr. Linder appeared to him to be very 
simple and certainly of chemical interest in the elegant way 
in which neutralisation was carried out by adding a smal} 
quantity of fixed alkali—sodium carbonate, lime ammonium 
carbate, &c.—in proportion just sufficient to obtain neutralisa- 
tion. Before he knew this it never occurred to him to treat 
sulphate with lime, but if they came to consider it there could 
be no danger in treating 2 cwt. of ammonia with 2 or 3 oz. of 
hydrated lime. There was just enough ammonia set free to 
penetrate the whole mass, and the whole thing was neutralised 








in the space of a few seco’ ls. What remained was to be 
dried. . 

In view of competition, they ought to put on the market 
a perfectly white salt. A patent of his dealing with that had 
just been published. All the impurities he had ever come 
across could be removed in the acid solution. These 
impurities were distributed over the original crystals in the 
saturator. When treated with an upward-current clean 
mother liquor these impurities were simply flooded off. It 
was a most simple thing. In every case of dirty sulphate 
they could get the crystals in a white condition. He produced 
a sample with 25-72 per cent. ammonia and 0-5 moisture, and 
with acid nil. As to pyridine, sulphate could not be made 
absolutely neutral unless the pyridine was removed. 


Mr. Evans, in his reply, said they would be delighted to 
receive any gas engineer who desired to see the plant for the 
manufacture of neutral salt working at Phoenix Wharf. He 
complimented Dr. Lessing on his latest process, but said it 
was the same process which the South Metropolitan Gas Co. 
had to give up owing to its being uneconomical. He thought 
Dr. Lessing must have discovered means of overcoming this 
integral difficulty. 





Manchester Section Dinner 


THE annual dinner of the Manchester Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry was held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, 
on Friday, November 28. Mr. John Allan, the Chairman of 
the Section, presided, and Sir William Pope, president of the 
Society, was present. Apologies for non-attendance were 
received from the Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman Kay), 
who was detained in London, and the Mayor of Salford 
(Councillor F. Hampson), who was unable to attend through 
illness. Councillor William Cundiff, Deputy Chairman of 
the Manchester Corporation Gas Committee, attended the 
dinner on behalf of the Lord Mayor. There were over 100 
members and friends present. 

The usual loyal toast having been drunk, Mr. John Allan 
referred to the ever-increasing interest which all civic and other 
authorities were taking in the training of the young men who 
were to pass into the chemical industry, and to the valuable 
work which was also being done by the Society of Chemical 
Industry by encouraging the reading of papers and the pro- 
motion of discussions at sectional meetings. 





The Birthplace of the Society 


Councillor Cundiff proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Manchester Section, coupled with 
the names of Sir William Pope and Mr. John Allan. He said 
the Manchester Section was established in October, 1882, and 
had its first meeting in February, 1883, in the schoolroom 
of St. Peter’s Schools, the membership being 200. ‘The first 
chairman of the Manchester Section was the late Sir Henry EF. 
Roscoe. He congratulated the Society upon being the premier 
chemical industrial society of the world, possessing’ a member- 
ship roll of over 7,000. He also referred to Sir William Pope’s 
former association with the Manchester College of Technology 
and to the valuable work he had done for the Ministry of 
Munitions during the war, particularly in regard to the produc- 
tion of “‘ mustard gas’ and the preparation of special pan- 
chromatic photographic plates. As being a matter of interest 
to chemists generally he would like to state that at the Man- 
chester (Bradford Road) Gas Works during the war, they 
delivered to the Ministry of Munitions 1,786,000 gallons of 
crude benzol, 840,000 gallons of standard benzol, 268,000 
gallons of toluol, 89,000 gallons of solvent naptha, 9,600 tons 
of concentrated ammonia and 5,600 tons of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. As the result of this “ stripping ’’ Councillor 
Cundiff frankly admitted that the quality of the gas delivered 
to the citizens for illuminating purposes was not of the highest 
order, but the needs of the nation were the first consideration. 











Society of Chemical Industry 


Sir William Pope 

Sir William Pope, in responding to the toast said that the 
Society of Chemical Industry was first established in 1881 
in Manchester, and shortly after the Society began its opera- 
tions in Manchester it established what it called a “local 
section’ in London. (Laughter). Shortly afterwards, no 
doubt to meet the feelings of the cockneys, of whom he was 
one, the title of the London ‘“ Local Section ’’”’ was changed 
to that of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Section.’’ But they were proud 
of the fact that their great Society started in Manchester, was 
conceived by Manchester men, and was put into being by them, 
and had ever since that time flourished and increased enor- 
mously. It was very difficult to deal with such a toast without 
considering some of the men who were present at the birthof 
the Society which was the largest and most powerful chemical 
society in the Empire. Sir William referred to the great 
work done by Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Ivan Levinstein and others 
and said it had always been a puzzle to him personally why 
the seat of the Society of Chemical Industry had passed from 
Manchester to London. 


Presidents, Past and Present 

Since 1861 they had had a large number of presidents, 
and it was a remarkable thing that a very considerable portion 
of those presidents came from Manchester. He did not know 
that it was really much to the credit of those presidents— 
(laughter)—because if one looked through the list one got an 
idea that the Society used up its presidents very rapidly. 
(Laughter). During the last 40 years of its existence there 
had been one president per year. During the autumn they 
saw the president looking fairly cheerful, as he hoped he looked 
that evening, then came the winter and the spring, and by the 
time summer came they noticed that the president had beome 
more or less decrepit, and ultimately, the Society at its annual 
meeting pushed the poor old gentleman out of the way and 
appointed somebody else. That was what was going to 
happen to him next midsummer. But in the history of their 
Society there was one man who had succ3eded in holding the 
presidency for two years, and he was the late Mr. Ivan Levin- 
stein, and it was a great tribute to Manchester that he had 
had the power to undertake the duties of such an onerous posi- 
tion for so long a period. (Cheers). 

The Urgent Need of Combination 

Their Society was only one among a number of others, 
and he felt that they should endeavour to establish some sort 
of collaboration between the other large scientific, technical 
and chemical societies of the country so that they could 
all act together when they wanted to “pull off” a job in 


connection with the Government. (Laughter.) He thought 
this was particularly important at the present time. They. 
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had all seen how during the past few years the Government 
had vacillated and hemm’d and haw’d over the important 
question of the production and the importation of coal-tar 
dyes. The coal-tar colour industry was vital to this country. 
They knew it must be established for a host of purposes and 
also as a key industry. In the past, the Government had not 
only expressed its sympathy with this point of view, but had 
laid down its money—or he would rather say “his ’’ money 
and ‘‘their’’ money. Anyhow, to that extent, the Govern- 
ment was committed to making the enterprise a success. 
If, in this country, we had a huge chemical organisation, an 
amalgamation of their Society with the Chemical Society 
and the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers and 
kindred societies, he felt they would be in a position to go 
to the Government and speak to them with weight and 
authority and would have a better chance of obtaining legis- 
lation suitable for the needs of their particular industry. It 
was not simply that the Government was at fault, but they, 
the chemists, were also largely at fault. They had not been 
sufficiently united. 

Mr. JOHN ALLAN, in also responding to the toast, said 
the term ‘‘ Manchester Section’ really covered a whole 
host of towns and villages throughout Lancashire and Cheshire 
and was an indication of the virtue of amalgamation for the 
purpose of mutual benefit. He hoped that some day there 
would be consummated an amalgamation between the City 
of Manchester and the Borough of Salford for the joint ad- 
ministration of their municipal affaiis. 


Chemical Industries of the District 

Professor F. L. PYMAN proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Chemical 
Industries of the District,’’ coupled with the name of Dr. Her- 
bert Levinstein. 

Dr. HERBERT LEVINSTEIN, in responding, said that Man- 
chester and the surrounding district employed half the 
chemical workers in the kingdom, and it was also a centre 
in which by far the greatest amount of original chemical 
research work was being carried on. The reason why there 
was this large amount of research work going on was because 
Manchester had recently created research institutions on a 
scale which had not hitherto been known in this country. 
He referred not only to the great laboratories which had 
been built by the British Dyestuffs Corporation within the 
last few years, in which about 100 research chemists were 
employed, but also to the development of research in other 
industries, and particularly the institution which was being 
built at Didsbury by the Cotton Association, and the director 
of which was Professor Crossley. He ventured to suggest 
that the reason Manchester had become the centre of research 
on such a large scale was because of the influence and teaching 
of the School of Chemistry at Owens College in years gone 
by, an institution which was unique in this country. The 
great industrial research institutions which had grown up 
in the district were either directed by Manchester men, by 
men who had received their education at the Manchester 
University, or by men who had spent a great part of their 
professional career in Manchester. Regarding chemical in- 
dustrial research work there was no term which had been so 
much used, and abused, of recent times. ‘There were two 
kinds of industry to-day: the staple industries which relied 
for their success upon mass production on very cheap lines, 
and the industry which depended not on mass production 
on cheap lines but upon the novelty, the originality and the 
uniqueness of its products, as was the case in the dyestufis 
industry. ‘To discover a new substance in a laboratory was 
a comparatively easy task, to produce on a large scale re 
quired great outlay of capital and extensive engineering 
and commercial organization. The industry he represented 
was perhaps very much to blame because they had not 
succeeded in bringing about that amalgamation of talent, 
to which Sir Wm. Pope had referred, for the purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Government 3ut he 
would ask Sir Wm. Pope, figuratively and rhetorically, which 
Government did he mean?’ They had had a pledge from 
three Governments, two Prime Ministers and four Presidents 
pi the Board of Trade. What more could be done? 
(Laughter.) He hoped Sir Wm. Pope would be able to 
provide them with a fourth government which would be 
more amenable to persuasion than its predecessors. (Further 
laughter. 


Nottingham Section 
A Frank Discussion on the Publications Question 


AT the second meeting of the session held on Wednesday, 
November 24, a paper on the ‘‘ Determination of minute 
amounts of arsenic in the presence of large amounts of iron,”’ 
by Messrs. John M. Wilkie, B.Sc., F.I.C., and W. M. Keightley, 
was read by the latter. It continued the history of the methods 
by which one of the authors and collaborators is eliminating 
uncertainties in the determination of arsenic. Further im- 
provements were described in the electrolytic method carried 
out in the presence of glycerine (see CHEMICAL AGE, 
Vol. II., p. 586, 1920). The presence of ferric iron was found 
to introduce disturbing effects, which are obviated if it is pre- 
viously reduced to the ferrous state. The usual methods of 
effecting this were tried and found unsuitable for various 
reasons, and finally it was found that the addition of small 
quantities of iodides to the acid solution, followed by the 
reduction of the iodine by sulphurous acid effected complete 
reduction and enabled the method to be used successfully on 
a number of pharmaceutical products. 


Present Position of Chemical Society 

Mr. H. Droop Richmond then read a paper on “‘ The present 
and future position of chemical societies in Great Britain,” 
the Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Institute of Chemistry, and the Society of Public Analysts 
were all, he said, affected by the stimulus imparted to British 
chemical industry by the war and the subsequent financial 
stringency, but the changes in the first and last were of much 
less importance than those in the Institute of Chemistry and 
the Society of Chemical Industry. The changes were briefly 
as follows :— 

The Society of Chemical Industry had enlarged its journal 
by the inclusion of the Review Section with the idea of meeting 
the need for the prompter publication of current chemical 
matter. The Society of Public Analysts had also started a 
section for the publication of small notes or other matter of 
interest which was not sufficiently important for a full paper. 
The Institute of Chemistry had opened their door wide to the 
men who had served their country by allowing other experience 
to be substituted for chemical experience. They had also 
enlarged their scope to meet the needs of the partly trained 
men, teachers of chemistry and others who had been pressed 
into the service of chemical industry, and many of them had, 
in his experience, done excellent service. The British Asso- 
ciation of Chemists and other similar organisations, at first 
seemingly in opposition to the Institute of Chemistry, had thus 
been met and now filled a definite place in catering for the 
material needs of chemists. Then came the financial pinch, 
which had affected all societies and caused them to cut down 
their publications, and the Society of Chemical Industry to cut 
off author’s complimentary copies, although at the same 
time all societies had received more revenue from advertise- 
ments and increase of membership during the boom. Increase 
in the subscriptions had been made (except in the case of the 
Society of Public Analysts) which by next January would be 


50 per cent. or over. 


‘** Open to Criticism ”’ 

The increased activities and modes of economising were in 
many cases open to criticism. The Institute of Chemistry 
might well dispense with the Journal which, as well as the 
Register, was not justifying its cost. It might increase 
revenue by sharing the examination hall with other societies 
It ought, in conjunction with other societies, to publish a 
combined list of members, the nucleus of a chemical direc- 
tory, which could easily be made self-supporting. 

The Society of Chemical Industry was, he considered, 
spending too much on its central premises. Then the Review 
part of the Journal was not justifying itself. A news journal 
published only fortnightly could not be a success. Much of 


the matter in it was watered down; it should have been 
brought before the sections and benefited by criticism. ‘here 
was also too little record of the doings of the Society. Items 


such as the amount of camphor produced in Formosa had only 
a passing interest, and they, together with long extracts 
from Government Reports, could easily be consulted in their 
original publications. The articles in the Transactions were 
of very unequal value and some which had led to the most 
successful meetings had not appeared 
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Another great source of waste was the reduplication of ab- 
stracts in several journals, often by the same abstractor. 
This was particularly marked in his subject, analytical chem- 
istry. The societies should issue a joint Journal of Abstracts, 
and should also combine to produce up-to-date lexicons 
similar to Dammar or Beilstein, and to institute a library or 
libraries. Journals were required dealing with pure, applied 
and analytical chemistry, and a journal of news. Amalga- 
mation of societies would be difficult, but not impossible, if 
they made up their minds to it. He instanced the forma- 
tion of the Royal Society of Medicine from ten or twelve 
societies, each of which preserved its own individuality. 
Government aid was not likely to be forthcoming at the pre- 
sent time, and would, if given, lead to strangulation. The 
Review costs of about £400 a year could be largely diminished 
by seeking unpaid signed articles from members, and volun- 
tary workers would probably be available for compiling 
dictionaries. More younger men should be on the governing 
body. Older men had more experience, but were not so 
much in touch with the body of the society. Officials ap- 
pointed for routine work magnified their office, managed 
things from their own point of view rather than from that of 
members, and were supported in this by the older members. 

The publication of a joint journal of abstracts had recently 
been suggested for discussion by the Federal Council of 
Chemical Societies, and was undertaken in most European 
countries, with the exception of France and in the U.S.A. 
The annual reports, althlugh interesting, were hardly of 
sufficient use to justify their publication at a loss. It was 
doubtful if the societies could run a weekly journal of news 
notes and abstracts, which would compete with those of pro- 
fessional journalists. He suggested that for this some arrange- 
ment should be made with THE CHEMICAL AGE and the 
Chemical Trade Journal. 


Three Recommendations 

He then read three recommendations to the Society of 
Chemical Industry to the effect that it should :— : 

(a) Invite the other societies to prepare a joint journal of 
abstracts. 

(6) Offer its sectional organisation to other societies in order 
that provincial members might take a more active part in 
advancing chemical knowledge. 

(c) Purge its Journal of weak matter, include more of the 
sectional proceedings, and add elected representatives of every 
section to the Publication Committee. : 

In the discussion which followed Professor Hinchley agreed 
that something must be done to meet the wants of provincial 
members. The publication arrangements were  unsatis- 
factory, and the committee’s umpires not always impartial. 
He disapproved of the plan of making every member take the 
Journal, ‘The subscription might be one guinea or 25s. a 
year, and the Transactions and Abstracts extra at about a 
guinea each. He agreed with the suggestion that an arrange- 
ment should be made with one of the weekly journals, and this 
might be included in the subscription at about half the usual 
rates. The arrangements for publication of the Chemical 
Engineering Group papers were unsatisfactory. It was very 
difficult for subject groups to grow under the present organi. 
sation. 

Dr. Liovp, the vice-chairman of the Yorkshire Section, 
said that the abstracts of the Journal were appreciated by 
many members as a guide for reference. The advertiser got 
more from the Journal than the members did, yet this side 
had no special manager and cost a good deal. “The society 
was being run by the officials and the Publication Committee. 
The decimal index was absolutely vital, and should be pub- 
lished even if it did not pay. 

Mr. BURFORD said he believed in a federation with a central 
library and a worthy building. He would not go to the 
Journal for articles on chemical trade. 

Mr. WILKIE said the Nottingham Section had organised 
many joint meetings with all the neighbouring engineering 
societies 

Mr. RICHMOND, in reply, agreed with the suggestions that 
had been made. ‘The firms who profited by advertisements 
in the Journal did not look enough at printing costs and other 
expenses, which certainly made a big hole in the profits. He 
agreed that the decimal index should be a standing charge on 
the expenses of the Journal 


The Cooling of Water 


By H. M. Dunkerley, A.C.G.I. 
A LECTURE on ‘ The Cooling of Fluids ’’ was delivered by Mr. 
H. M. Dunkerley, A.C.G.I. (Director of Peter Brotherhood, 
Ltd., Peterborough), at the Manchester College of Technology, 
on Thursday, November 25, to a large audience. 

Mr. Dunkerley stated that the lecture embraced the subject 
of refrigeration in its simplest form, without introducing any 
of the side ssues met with in cooling solids. From the scientific 
standpoint the development of refrigerating machinery had 
followed paths very different from those followed by machines 
for converting heat into power or for developing heat. In 
the one case, the whole development had been experimental 
and empirical; thus with the development of the steam 
engine the practical man invariably led the scientist, and it 
was only after the practical man had found out something 
that the scientist analysed it and tabulated the results. With 
refrigeration, however, the process was reversed. Lord Kelvin, 
in 1850, became interested in thermo-dynamics, firstly, as 
applied to power producing plant, and, secondly, he reversed 
the process and conceived refrigerating machinery. The 
cycles of operation that he proposed and tested in the labora- 
tory have been adopted as the standard cycles ever since. 
Something was, however, known about water cooling before 
Lord Kelvin’s day. 

Cooling Circulating Water 

To cool any fluid down to as low a temperature as possible, 
without the use of refrigerating machinery, cooling towers, 
spray nozzles, or a system of trays giving a big surface for 
evaporation were used. When the steam turbine came in to 
increase the economy of power stations it was found that the 
poor vacuums which were satisfactory with reciprocating 
engines were anything but satisfactory with the new and 
efficient turbine installations. Instead of being content with 
a vacuum of 24 in., engineers wanted 28 in., and consequently 
they required cooler circulating water. The real essentials in 
the design of plant for cooling circulating water were (1) to 
present the biggest possible surface of water, and (2) to pass 
over the water the biggest possible amount of air. To get the 
largest surface of water in a given floor space the water should 
either be devided as finely as possible into drops or should be 
sprayed in thin films over a big area, while to get the maximum 
amount of air passing over these surfaces there was adopted 
one of the following three systems: (1) the forced draught 
system, (2) the open-type cooling tower ; and (3) the chimney 
type cooling tower, all of which systems Mr. Dunkerley ex- 
plained in detail. A method was also employed of dipping 
slowly revolving discs in the water to be cooled and blowing 
air over them. In the case of the forced draught system the 
power required to drive the fans was a serious expense, while 
the open type of cooling tower was a cheap form to instal, 
cheap to work, and very suitable for open and windy localities, 
being almost the standard arrangement used in America. In 
the forced draught arrangement the air was positively driven 
over the surface. For work in towns the chimney type of 
apparstus was the standard apparatus, being similar in con- 
struction to the open type of tower, but extended upwards 
30 ft. or 4o ft. beyond the water troughs, the hot air and vapour 
having a positive draught, giving the same results as were 
obtained by fans of very large capacity without the working 
expenses and mechanical complications involved 

Temperature 

In regard to tests of cooling tower results, it was possible, 
under working conditions, to obtain a temperature consider- 
ably under the dry bulb temperature, but he had, personally, 
never seen figures less than 1$ per cent. above the wet bulb 
temperature. 

The proportion of heat given off by evaporation to that 
given off by conduction and heating of the air varied both with 
the type of tower and with the atmospheric conditions. Roughly 
speaking, 8o per cent. of the heat loss was due to evaporation 
and 20 per cent. to conduction. For each pound of water 
evaporated 1,000 B.Th.U. were extracted, hence the make-up 
water could be easily calculated. Scientists were the first 
people who tried to cool wate r below atmospheric temperature, 
and the lecturer described the formation of ice by means of 
a dessicator containing sulphuric acid, the air being withdrawn 
by means of an air purry, 
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The Parsons Vacuum Pump 

Mr. Dunkerley then described the vacuum pump invented 
by Sir Charles Parsons in 1906, consisting of a steam jet 
blowing through special-shaped nozz‘es into a small condenser 
from which the air pump drew, and by which the inventor in- 
creased the effectiveness of an air pump Io or 12 times. Sit 
Charles Parsons proposed to construct a refrigerating machine 
embodying these principles. It was possible, with the Parsons 
machine, to cool brine to temperatures considerably below 
freezing point. Professor Le Blanc, of Paris, brought outa 
machine on similar lines. Neither plant had proved commer 


cially sound up to the present time 


Refrigerating Machines 
The three parts common to all refrigerating machines on 
whatever cycle of operations they worked were: (1) The 
evaporator in which the cooling took place, (2) the com- 
pressor for maintaining the necessary difference in tempera- 
ture, and (3) the condenser at the higher temperature. Kelvin 
conceived the first type of refrigerating machine, and also 
conceived the refrigerating machine as a warming engine, 
and he was known more for his proposals in this direction 
than for his proposals in refrigerating work, although he did 
the former in obtaining the latter. In further elaboration 
of this statement Mr. Dunkerley then explained the entrophy 
temperature diagram, which was not, of course, invented or 
thought of in Kelvin’s earlier days. This was a mathematical 
conception which was of extraordinary value to anyone deal- 
ing with heat engines of any description or form, or with 
refrigerating plant, as its use gave a graphical and proportional 
idea of what was actually happening. 

Mr. Dunkerley then showed on the screen a large scale 
entrophy temperature diagram for water or steam, and showed 
that in a perfect heat engine working on, say, the Carnot 
cycle, the total amount of heat put into the working material 
and the total amount of heat rejected to the exhaust; the 
total available for conversion into mechanical work being the 
difference between the two. As the bases were the same in 
each case the maximum available energy was proportionate 
to the ordinates 

In all refrigerating machines the heat rejected from, or ex- 
tracted from, the evaporator, plus the heat equivalent to the 
mechanical work done during compression was equal to the 
heat passed into the condenser. This was a point requiring a 
fair amount of consideration before it could be grasped. 

Brewery Refrigerating Plant 

Mr. Dunkerley described a refrigerating plant recently 
supplied to a large brewery company. The machine was 
tested and the following figures were obtained : 

Gallons of water per hour passed through the cooler 

Initial temperature = 50 

Final temperature = 40 

remperature change = 10°F 

The British thermal units per hour extracted= 2,000,000 
The condenser water went on to the condenser at 85°F. and 
came off at go°F., and the quantity was 820 gallons per minute 
or 49,200 per hour, hence the B.Th.U. put into the condenser 
were 2,460,000. The power taken to drive the machine was 
260 electrical horse-power, equalling 180 B.H.P. actually put 
into the work in the compressor. 1 H.P equalled 33,000 ft 
lb. per minute, or 1,000,980 ft.-lb. per hour. Joule proved 
that 1 B.Th.U. was equal to 778 ft.-lb hence I H.P. was equi- 
valent to 2,540 B.Th.U. per hour, and the 180 H.P. put into the 
000 B.Th.U. These figures balanced up 
The amount of heat extracted was nearly 
five times as much as the heat-equivalent of the work required 
to drive the motor, and the heat delivered to the condenser 
was nearly six times as much as if the same electrical power 
had been used for heating the condensing water 


20,000, 


gas was equal to 450 


very nearly indeed 


in practice steam or water was not used as a refrigerating 
agent, the reason being that the pressures at which the water 
vapour would have to be used were so low that the machinery 
to handle it would be much too bulky. ‘Therefore, either 
ammonia or carbon dioxid« used. For marine refri 
gerating jobs CO, was almost universally used, and also largely 
for brewery work, but for all other water cooling purposes, 
and chemical factories, ammonia machinery was usually 
employed, the reason being that the pressures and tempera- 
tures covered suitable to the ordinary engineering 
Possibly CO, would go out of use almost 


was 


Tanve 


practice of the cay 


entirely for land work and ammonia or ethyl chloride be used, 
except, of course, in special cases. The actual costs in opera- 
tion of the two systems were, roughly, in favour of the ammonia 
process, 25 or 30 per cent., while the initial cost of the plant 
was also in favour of the ammonia machinery by about the 
same amount. Ammonia at the present time was very 
expensive, but well-known British fitms were now installing 
large plants by which it could be produced at a cheap rate and 
in considerable quantities. 

Mr. Dunkerley concluded by showing how the heat extracted 
during a cooling process could be used to evaporate fluids, 
or to give heat in any process requiring heat in large quan- 
tities. 

PLP 


The Standardisation of Dyestuff 


Intermediates 


By Dr. Ernest Fyleman 
THE West Riding section of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
held a meeting in the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Thursday, 
November 25, when a lecture was delivered on ‘‘ The Stan- 
dardisation of Dyestuff Intermediates,” by Dr. Ernest Fyleman 
of London). Mr. H. Jennings presided. 

The dyestufis manufacturing industry of this country, Dr. 
Fyleman said, had grown greatly in size and importance since 
1914, and this was partly in consequence of the freedom of 
competition from abroad, occasioned by the war, and partly 
to the enterprise of a number of firms and individuals. Very 
much, however, still remained to be done if this industry was 
to face competition on level terms, which was essential if it 
was in the long run to maintain itself in a healthy and pro- 
sperous condition to the benefit of the textile industry and the 
nation at large. 

Renewed competition from abroad was now being felt with 
dramatic effect. He did not concern himself with the sug- 
gested measures of a protectionist character, but he would 
assert that in the long run success ‘would depend upon two 
factors: (1) The successful co-operation of all branches of the 
industry amongst themselves, and (2) upon the originality and 
the initiative displayed by the industry itself. By far the 
most formidable competition, he thought, was that from 
Germany; but there was a danger of attempting to follow 
German methods of research, manufacture and organisation 
far too closely without making sufficient allowances for dif- 
ferences in economic environment and national temperament. 
Mere imitation was a form*of defensive which could only lead 
at most to a very limited sort of success, and they must, there 
fore, strike out new lines suitable to this country’s charac 
teristics 

Following their national bent, the Germans had solved their 
problems by means of a huge combine embracing practically 
the whole of the dyestuff producing industry and its sub 
sidiaries. In England the more pronounced individualistic 
tendency of the Englishman seemed to place a very definite 
limit to the size of an industrial organisation if it were not to 


. lose the initiative and freedom of outlook essential to a growing 


industry. Therefore more flexible means of co-operation be 
tween the various interests involved seemed to be essential 
The standardisation of the products dealt with was one ot 
several methods of achieving this purpose. He would con 
centrate attention on the standardisation of intermediate 
products, which played so important a part in the industry 
Such standardisation had been of very great importance in 
other industries 


Advantages of Standardisation 

Dr. Fyleman said that the advantages of standardisation 
were briefly 

1. Identity in effective strength, composition and physical 
properties of standardised products from all sources ; with 
advantages to the consumer which were so obvious as to need 
no comment 

2. Economy of manufacture of intermediates, resulting from 
definite knowledge in advance of quality required, and reason 
able security against competition by product of lesser value 

3. Advantages in marketing products abroad of securing 
a definite recognised standard for British products 

4. The pooling of knowledge and experience between con 
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sumer and producer, which would result from a Standardising 
Committee. 


5. The business advantage of definite specific composition 
and properties of commercial products when placing or accept- 
ing contracts and orders. 

The standardisation of intermediates would be a step to the 
relatively untrammelled co-operation between many efforts 
and many interests, which would be urgently necessary if the 
country was to hold its own against increasing competition 
from Germany, America and elsewhere. The establishment of 
standards, he thought, would be a very easy matter in the case 
of the simpler intermediates, but a rather more difficult matter 
in that of the more complicated products, where there was a 
lack of knowledge of analytical tests. 

A considerable amount of research was required, and periodical 
revision would be necessary. He offered the suggestion that 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists should endeavour to 
form a Standardisation Committee to work on these lines. 
The Committee might possibly consist of some fifteen members, 
three, say, representing dyers and calico printers, three repre- 
senting dyestuff manufacturers, three intermediate manufac- 
turers, three other manufacturing interests, and three indepen- 
dent chemists. 

Discussion 

In supporting the lecturer’s suggestion, Dr. L. L.. Lloyd said 
that difficulties were very often caused in colour manufacture 
owing to the careless manufacture of intermediates, and if 
standardisation of products were achieved it would lead to 
better methods of making intermediates. Firms in many cases 
were far too eager to turn out the product, and gave insufficient 
attention to purity of the intermediates. 

Mr. J. H. Wilson, who also strongly supported Dr. Fyleman’s 
suggestion, said that, owing to lack of purity in intermediates, 
the subsequent colours often varied considerably in their 
shades. Such a Committee as was suggested would have to 
pay attention to methods of research and of analysis. During 
the last six years the wordresearch had been applied to what 
was largely experimental work, and not real research. 

Mr. G. H. Frank said there was a demand on the part of the 
users to know exactly what the product was that they were 
using, and a standardisation would save a lot of overlapping. 

One difficulty, said Dr. Everest, might be that if a standard 
were set up the German manufacturer would immediately 
give something that was abovethatstandard. Another diffi- 
culty, he thought, was that many firms had sprung up during 
the war which had had no previous experience in the making 
of intermediates except for explosives, and they would be 
unable to attain the standard that might properly be set up for 
the more experienced firms. 

In reply, the Lecturer said that it was obvious that the 
textile industry was of greater importance than the industries 
that were in a sense subsidiary to it. The setting up of a 
standard would ensure the highest type of product from the 
British works. He was afraid that the incompetent manufac- 
turer, who could not reach the standard set up, would have to 
suffer the penalty that attached itself to unsuccessful firms in 
every industry. 


PPO 


“H.T.J.° Pocket Diary 


THIs welcome little volume, published by the Hardware 
lrade Journal (Benn Brothers, Ltd.), is now almost as tamiliar 
as that old-established journal itself, and has become the 
indispensable companion of all engaged in the hardware 
industry. The only difference from year to year is that it 
gains in bulk, which is the best evidence of its success. In 
addition to the ordinary commercial information it has two 
features of special interest—an alphabetical list of goods 
together with manufacturers’ names and addresses, and a 
specially prepared H.T./. list of trade names. It is an ex 
cellent example of the commercial service which a well- 
organised trade journal can render to industry 


ORO 


Santiago de Chile reports say that a bill providing for the 
creation of an association of nitrate producers has been put 
before the Congress by the Nitrate Commission. ‘The object 
of the Association would be to control treights, purchase ships 
and materials, and make sales through direct agents 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Scientific Glass Industry 

Sir P. Lloyd-Creame replying to Mr. Halliwood (House of 
Commons, Noy. 24), said that he was aware of the difficulties 
of the scientific glass industry, and it was being given full 
consideration. 

Dangerous Drugs Act 

Mr. Short, replying to Mr. Gilbert (House of Commons, 
Nov. 25), said that Regulations 3 and 7 of the Dangerous 
Drugs Act were now in preparation, and would shortly be 
issued. 

Dyestuffs from Germany 

Mr. Doyle asked the Secretary of State for War (House of 
Commons, Nov. whether an expert inter-Allied Com- 
mission, under Brigadier-General H. Hartley, proceeded to 
occupy Germany in February, 1919, to examine German 
chemical factories engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
of war; whether the Commission clearly established the close 
connection between the manufacture of toxic substances and 
synthetic dyestuffs; and whether, in view of the public 
interest in the reasons for the development of the British 
dyestuffs industry, he would publish the whole of the intro- 
duction of the Report of the Commission in order that the 
public might be made aware of the fundamentally important 
part played by the German dyestuffs industry in maintaining 
the German armies in the field ? 

Mr. Churchill: The answer to the first and second parts of 
the question is in the affirmative. I will consider the sugges- 
tions contained in the last part. 

Sir W. Barton asked the President of the Board of Trade 
(House of Commons, Nov. 30), whether his attention had been 
called to a memorandum issued by Mr. Vernon Clay, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Dye Users’ Association, from 
which it would appear that the Government lad been negotiat- 
ing with him for an agreement for the prohibition of foreign 
dyestuffs unless under licence, and that the said negotiations 
broke down not on any basis of principle but on the inability 
to agree as to the composition of the licensing body ; and would 
he say if it might now be inferred that prohibition and licensing 
were the basis of policy in this regard ? 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame : I have received the memorandum to 
which the hon. member refers. The Government have on 
several occasions announced their intention of protecting the 
British due industry for a period of years by a system of pro- 
hibition of import of foreign dyestuffs except under licence. 
Discussions as to the best method of carrying out this policy 
are proceeding with the interests concerned. 

Mr. Lambert : Is it the policy of the Government to prevent 
users of dyes in the textile industry from having access to the 
best and cheapest dyes possible in the world ? 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame : It is really almost impossible to dis- 
cuss a broad proposition of that kind by means of question 
and answer, but all the interests concerned have been con- 
sulted in this measure, and they will all be considered when the 
ieasure is being introduced. 

Sir W. Barton: Is the hon. and gallant gentleman aware 
that the largest firm of dye users in this country is wholly 
opposed to licensing and prohibition 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame : No, Sir, I am not in the least aware 
of any such proposition. I am, on the contrary, aware 
that the system of prohibition and licensing has the approval 
of certainly the vast majority of the users of dyestutts Hon. 
Members: ‘“‘ No!’’) 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Murray : Is the hon. and gallant gentleman 
aware that the prohibition of the import of dyestuffs has not 
the approval of the people in Scotland who use them : 

Sir P. Lloyd-Greame : I have no reason for supposing that 
the people of Scotland think otherwise, in the matter of His 
Majesty’s Government fulfilling its pledges, than the people of 
Hngland 


25), 


Export of Opium, Morphia, and Cocaine 
Sir P. Lloyd-Creame replying to Mr. Gilbert (House of 
Commons, Nov. 25), said that exports of opium, morphia and 
cocaine and their preparations, to United States of America, 
France, Canada and Japan were only licensed on production 
of a certificate signed on behalf of the Government concerned 
that the consignment was required exclusively for legitimate 
scientific or medical purposes, and would not be re-exported. 
The extension to other countries of a similar system of certif- 
cates was at present the subject of negotiations 
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Society of Dyers and Colourists 


Papers before the Manchester Section 
Two very interesting papers were read at the meeting of the 
Manchester Section of the Society of Dyers and Colourists held 
in the Lecture Hall of the Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, on Friday, November 109, the first by Mr. L. 
Thompson, M.Sc.Tech., ‘‘ On the Preparation of Some Hydra- 
zines,’’ and the second by M. G. Kotibhasker, M.Sc.Tech., ‘‘On 
the Estimation of Mechanical Wood in Pulps and Papers.” 


The Preparation of Some Hydrazines 

Mr. Thompson reviewed the usual methods of preparing 
hydrazines, and afterwards gave an account of new methods 
for the preparation of certain of the better known hydrazines, 
in which sodium hydrosulphite was used as the reducing agent. 
Phenyl hydrazine could be obtained directly by reduction of 
a solution of benzene diazonium chloride with two 
molecules of hydrosulphite. If one molecule of hydro- 
sulphite was used, phenyl hydrazine sulphonate was produced, 
which, on hydrolysis, readily gave, by the method described, 
a yield of the pure hydrazine of over go per cent. of the theo- 
retical, calculated on the aniline used. Phenyl hydrazine p. 
sulphonic acid could be easily obtained by a similar method by 
reducing diazotised sulphanilic acid with hydrosulphite, the 
yield being 60 per cent. of the theoretical. 

The preparation of para and meta-nitro phenyl hydrazine by 
a similar method gave less satisfactory results, owing to various 
reasons. P. nitro phenyl hydrazine could, however, be pre- 
pared by reduction of sodium p. nitro-iso-diazo-benzene in 
alkaline solution by means of hydrosulphite, the product being 
a tantomeric form of p. nitro-phenyl-hydrazine which gave 
the ordinary hydrazine after treatment with acid. By this 
means a 95 per cent. yield of the hydrazine could be obtained. 

The action of titanous salts on diazotised nitranilines was 
also investigated. From the p. nitro compound the hydra- 
zine was not obtained, the product being apparently a dia- 
zohydrazide compound. This reaction occurred with other 
diazo compounds, and probably also when using other reducing 
agents. In the case of the meta-nitro-compound this first 
product was further reducible, so that a titanium double salt 
of m. nitro-phenyl-hydrazine was obtained. From this a 
65 per cent. yield of the hydrazine basé could be obtained, 
calculated on the original amine. 

Discussion 

A discussion followed in which Messrs. Scholefield, Vlies, 
Hannay and Baddiley took part. . 

In his reply the lecturer stated that it would not be possible 
to produce hydrosulphite from [zinc and bisulphite in pre- 
sence of the diazo compound and thus carry out these reduc- 
tions with hydrosulphite, as either of these substances would 
alone act on the diazo compound. The suggestion was re- 
miniscent of Fischer’s method of preparing phenyl hydrazine 
in which sulphite, zinc and acetic acid were used, and, of course, 
there was no question of hydrosulphite being formed in this. 


On the Estimation of Mechanical Wood Pulp 


Mr. Kotibhasker described a chemical method devised and 
based on the absorption of p. nitraniline by a mechanical wood 
pulp. The author reviewed the microscopical, colorimetric 
and chemical methods, which were in use at present. He 
pointed out that the end reaction in the case of the phloro- 
glucinol titration method, of Cross was not quite sharp, and 
this introduced a slight error in the result. Besides, phloro- 
glucin was a costly reagent, and sometimes difficult to obtain. 
The reactions of the bases of the aryl group with the ligno- 
celluloses had been known for some time. Aniline and its 
homologues gave characteristic colour reaction with ligno- 
celluloses. In 10907, Wheeler (Ber. 1907, 1888) suggested 
the qualitative use of p. nitraniline hydrochloride as a reagent 
in place of phloroglucin. Professor Knecht suggested the use 
of this reagent for the quantitative estimation of mechanical 
wood. 

A known quantity of pure mechanical wood pulp was 
covered over with a known volume of standard p. nitraniline 
solution, and after the absorption was complete the residual 
p. nitraniline estimated by means of Titanous Chloride. The 
experiments showed that the absorption of p. nitraniline by 
mechanical wood was a quantitative reaction. Air-dry 
mechanical wood pulp absorbed 0.56-0.57 per cent. of p. 


nitraniline. On this basis several papers, of known composi- 
tion, were examined, and results were obtained correct within 
2 per cent. error. Calculations were made on the basis of 
1.5 per cent. allowance in the case of sized papers and 10 per 
cent. for the moisture. 

Another arylamine Picramic acid was similarly tried, and 
it was found the absorption figure was in exact molecular 
proportion to that in the case of p. nitraniline, about 0.82 per 
cent. of picramic acid being absorbed. P. nitraniline was 
tried with jute, and it was somewhat remarkable that the ratio 
between the absorption numbers of jute and mechanical wood 
was the samein the case of both phloroglucin and p. nitraniline. 

The percentage of mechanical wood in any particular sainples 
could be calculated in the following formula: 
Per cent. of mechanical wood pulp 

Per cent. absorption of the bone dry sample— 0.04, 


0,60, i.e. (0.64 —0.04) 
Colour Reaction 
Attempts were made to investigate the cause of the colour 

reaction. As in the case of phloroglucin the colour reaction 
could be suppressed by (a) digesting the lignocellulose material 
in the cold with 33 per cent. HCl for a week, (b) chlorinating 
it by means of chlorine water, (c) digesting it for some days with 
very dilute sulphuric acid, (d) or acetylating it by heating with 
acetic anhydride for six hours in a flask on a sand bath to 
boiling, with a reflux condenser. 

A compound had been isolated with p. nitraniline from the 
hydrochloric acid distillate of (1) mechanical wood pulp, and 
(2) waste sulphite liquor. The distillate was treated with a 
4 per cent. aqueous solution of H,O, containing a little FeSO, 
until the characteristic reaction of the aldehyde with aniline 
and acetic acid was no longer obtained. ‘The reaction mixture 
was kept in a water bath at 35-40°C. to accelerate the combina- 
tion. 

The reddish orange precipitate obtained on repeated 
recrystallisations from ether gave not a very well-defined 
melting point, ranging between 155°C. to 160°C. It was very 
sparingly soluble in water, even on warming, and also in dilute 
acids, and slightly more soluble in dilute caustic alkalies and 
ammonia, and soluble in alcohol and ether. The substance on 
analysis by means of standard TiCl, solution to determine the 
nitro groups gave the approximate molecular weight of 240 to 
250. The author had come to the conclusion that it was a 
compound of p. nitraniline with the oxidation product of 
Furtural. : 

The author referred to the researches of Klason which had 
appeared in the latest number of the “‘ Berichte,” according to 
whom if the p. nitraniline enters into combination of the 
variety of lignin like naphthylamine, the percentage absorbed 
should be about 6 per cent. He hoped that the co-ordination 
of these apparently divergent results would be possible later on. 

Two Forms of Phloroglucinol 

Mr. 1. G. Radcliffe pointed out the existence of two forms of 
phloroglucinol, one of a tri-hydroxy structure and another of 
tri-keto structure. One only of these was the sensitive reagent 
used for the detection of wood pulp, and he asked Mr. Kotib- 
hasker whether he had any knowledge of the position of the 
reagent that he used. 

Mr. Kotibhasker replied that he was aware of the two forms 
mentioned, but that he had purchased the sample used, and 
as it was apparently successful he had not investigated its 
composition. 








DOD 
German Rubber Patent 

THE Department of Overseas Trade has received from the 
Commercial Secretary at Cologne an abstract from a patent 
specification for a method of preparing a soft and elastic vul- 
canisate. An abstract of this specification of Farbenfabrik 
vorm. Fried. Bayer & Co., Leverkuson, Cologne, is given below. 
It has been ascertained that antimony pentoxide added to 
raw rubber, regenerated rubber, &c., accelerates the vul- 
canisation and acts as a colour former. By means of such 
addition a red vulcanisate is secured which has the properties 
of great softness, tensile strength, elasticity and durability. 
Example: 100 parts by weight of raw rubber, regenerate or 
artificial rubber are mixed with four parts of sulphur, 10 to 15 
of antimony pentoxide, and under a pressure of three atmo- 
spheres vulcanised in half an hour—Patent No. D.R.P. No. 
326,819, February 20, 1917. 
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From Week to Week 


A valuable seam of ironstone, 6} ft. in thickness, is reported 
to have been discovered at GOSMONT, near Whitby. 

Mr. K. B. Quinan has been appointed to represent chemical 
industries on the Advisory Board of Industry and Science of 
the Union of South Africa. 

Sir William Pope and Prof. H. Louis have had their names 
added to the honorary roll of {the Société de Chimie In- 
dustrielle. 


There was only a small attendance at the meeting of the 
Liverpool Section of the Society of Chemical Industry on 
Friday, November 26, when Mr. A.E. Findley gave an interest- 
ing address on the corrosion of coke oven walls. 

New appointments in the University of Oxford include that 
of Mr. C. G. T. Morison (Balliol) to a lectureship in agri- 
cultural chemistry, and that of Dr. J. G. Priestley (Christ 
Church) to a lectureship in biochemistry. 

At the annual meeting of the North Staffs Institute of Mining 
Engineers at Stoke-on-Trent, Mr. J. R. L. Allott, of Kidsgrove, 
was elected president in succession to Sir John Cadman. 
Messrs. W. Saint, T. Yates and F. E. Buckley were elected 
vice-presidents. The President, in his address, spoke on the 
utilisation of coal in industry. 

Manufacturers of patent fuel of the United Kingdom, 
France and Belgium met in London on Tuesday. Mr. T. J. 
Callaghan, of Cardiff, presided. The subject of discussion was 
the high cost of pitch. Subject to the ratification of the in- 
terests concerned, it was decided to form an association of 
pitch consumers for the purchase of pitch, the main object 
being to bring about a uniformity in prices. 

Mr. Hugh Graham, M.Sc., lecturer in chemistry at King’s 
College, London, has been appointed lecturer in organic 
chemistry in Belfast University, in succession to Dr. A. K. 
Macbeth. Alterations have been made in the buildings of the 
Department of Chemistry, in order to enable the recent 
gift of Mr. F. A. Heron for the promotion of physical chemistry 
to be utilised. 

The Board of Trade has issued the Coal (Bunkering and 
Export) Prices Revocation Order and Direction, 1920. This 
cancels as from Wednesday the Coal (Bunkering and Export) 
Prices Order and Direction, 1920, and sets free the coal export 
trade. Existing restrictions remain as regards the quantity 
and description of coal which may be exported or supplied for 
foreign bunkering. 

At a meeting of the Newcastle Chemical Club on Novem- 
ber 24, Mr. P. D. Scott read ajpaper on the manufacture of soap, 
covering the industry in all its branches from the historical 
and practical points of view. It was made clear in the dis- 
cussion by several members engaged in other industries that 
papers of such a nature were most helpful as giving the working 
chemist an idea as to how the problems in the various industries 
were tackled by the laboratories. Mr. J. Carr presided. 

A fire, accompanied by a number of explosions, occurred on 
Monday night at the tar distillery of Josiah Hardman, Ltd., 
Aston Church Road, Nechells, Birmingham. It is believed 
to have been due to a leakage of tar from one of the stalls. 
Two workmen tried to cope with the flames, but they quickly 
got beyond their control. Following the explosion the whole 
battery of stills was enveloped in a mass of flames. No 
damage was done to any of the buildings, the outbreak being 
confined to the still. 

H.M. Consul at St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., reports that an 
applicant in St. Louis has notified him of his desire to secure 
the representation in the United States of British manufacturers 
of benzoic acid and salts (produced otherwise than by the 
chlorine process) ; chemical glassware; and surgical instru- 
ments of a light-weight pattern. The name and address of the 
enquirer, and particulars as to his commercial references, may 
be obtained by United Kingdom manufacturers interested, on 
application to the Department of Overseas Trade, Old Queen- 
street, S.W.1. 

The patent-fuel industry, which has its seat in South 
Wales, is probably the largest user of pitch in the country, 
the public works departments of local authorities coming 
second, and the former is taking the lead in a scheme to 
establish a joint central buying agency which, it is anticipated, 
will bring down the price of pitch to lower levels. The market 


rules somewhere about {11 a ton at the present moment, 
which the patent-fuel manufacturers consider unreasonable 
in view of the price of 34s. a ton when the war broke out and 
the 15s. to 20s. a ton which it was possible to buy at in earlier 
pre-war days. The briquetting works in France and elsewhere 
may also join the new movement, a preliminary meeting in 
connection with which is to be held in London in a few days. 

Representatives of the manufacturers, employees and con- 
sumers in the chemical glassware industry met the President 
of the Board of Trade on Wednesday in connection with the 
Key Industries Bill. The deputation included Sir Herbert 
Jackson, President of the Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and member of the delegacy of the 
Sheffield University ; Mr. S. H. Carr, Mr. William McNab, 
Mr. E. W. Voelcker, Mr. S. N. Jenkinson, President of the 
Society of Glass Technology and President of the Pottery and 
Glass Trades Benevolent Institution, Mr. Douglas Baird, Mr. 
G. H. Jarrom, and Mr. E. Tatlock. The deputation was on 
behalf of the scientific glass industry only, and not on behalf 
of the other great branches of the glass industry. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal SociEty, held at 
Burlington House, London, on Tuesday, Professor Charles 
Scott Sherrington was elected president in succession to 
Sir J. J. Thomson, who had oceupied the office for five years. 
The other officers and members of the Council were elected 
as follows :—Treasurer, Sir David Prain ; secretaries, Mr. W. 
B. Hardy and Mr. J. H. Jeans; foreign secretary, Sir Arthur 
Schuster; members of Council :—Mr. Joseph Barcroft, 
Sir W. Bragg, Professor A. W. Crossley, Professor J. B. 
Farmer, Sir W. M. Fletcher, Professor A. Fowler, Mr. A. C. 
Haddon, Sir R. A. Hadfield, Sir T. I. Heath, Professor J. G. 
Kerr, Professor H. Lamb, Sir W. B. Leishman, Mr. S. H. C. 
Martin, Professor J. W. Nicholson, Mr. R. D. Oldham and 
Professor W. P. Wynne. 

It is rumoured that five of America’s biggest aniline dye 
manufacturers are forming a trust. 

According to the New York Tribune, General Fries, of the 
American Chemical Warfare Service, asserts that a more 
powerful gas has been discovered than any used in the late 
war. Also a gas-mask strong enough to withstand the new 
gas has been invented. 

Polish factories are said to require immediately at least 
1,170,000 kg. of intermediates for the production of 2,500 tcns 
of dyestuffs. Prepared dyestuffs for the textile industry of 
Poland are urgently wanted; also chemical-pharmaceutical 
products, especially for the Army. Tar by-products, large 
quantities of which were either destroyed or requisitioned by 
the Germans, are also sorely needed. It is suggested that 
Germany should be obliged to provide Poland with necessary 
dyestuffs, pharmaceutical and intermediate products with 
the least possible delay. 

Melbourne reports say that the Phosphate Co-operative 
Company of Australia have planned extensive operations in the 
phosphate trade. The Company is a new one with capital 
£300,000. Most of the subscribers are farmers, so that the 
output is assured of a market. Works on the border of Mel- 
bourne prepare basic phosphates from alumia type phosphate 
rock. ‘The crude material is obtained from the firm’s mines, 
Mansfield, Victoria. New works are to be erected on the 
Victorian Coast for making superphosphate from imported 
lime phosphate rocks, and for this purpose the Company 
expect to spend about £150,000. A sulphuric acid plant is 
to be installed, the first section of which will be capable of 
producing about 25,000 tons of chamber acid a year. 

In an article on the Australian carbide industry the A ustra- 
lian Mining Standard says: The carbide industry established 
in Tasmania by the Hydro-Electric Power and Metallurgical 
Company during the war years, at great cost, is to-day standing 
on the brink of disaster. Powerful foreign corporations have 
set out to smash the Australian enterprise. They are ‘‘ dump- 
ing’’ foreign carbide in the Commonwealth—flooding the 
market, at a price against which the Tasmanian industry can- 
not compete and survive. The Government of the Common- 
wealth encouraged the company to perfect its manufacturing 
processes. Now that the industry has been firmly established 
it must not be forsaken. The Government must exercise 
its powers in such a way as to defeat the tactics of the ‘‘dumper,”’ 
and preserve the Australian carbide market for Australian 
enterprise and Australian workers. 
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Patent Literature 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
153,051. WATER GAS, MANUFACTURE OF. A. Meade, ‘‘ Kelm- 
scott,’’ Hardy Road, Blackheath, London, $.E.3. Applica- 
tion date, June 28, 1919. 

The object is to regulate the supply of steam to water-gas 
plant in accordance with the capacity of the plant during the 
gas-making period. As the yield of gas diminishes due to the 
drop in temperature, the pressure also diminishes, and this 
drop in pressure is caused to act on a diaphragm which is 
connected to a valve in the steam pipe. The valve tends to 
close by atmospheric pressure assisted by weights or springs, 
and is opened by the opposing gas pressure on the reverse side 
of the diaphragm. 


153,053. WASHING AND DRYING GAS FROM BLAST FURNACES, 
GAS GENERATING PLANTS AND THE LIKE, APPARATUS 
FOR. KE. F. Hickman, Calle de Chavarri 99, Sestao, 
Vizeaya, Spain. Application date, July 17, 1919. 

The gas to be treated passes through a regulating valve, 1, to 

a chamber, 3, where it meets a spray of water from tubes, 2. 

The gas and water pass through a turbine, 4, having inclined 

radial blades and also circumferential blades inclined to the 

radius. The turbine is driven by the gas, which then flows 

through a tube, 7, communicating with a fixed distributor, 9, 






af 


Yj 
V 
153,053 


from which the water and gas pass to a second turbine, 8, 
which also receives an additional supply of water from the 
tube, 9). The gas and water then pass through additional 
turbines, 12 and 16, for further treatment, and the water 
finally falls in a cascade against the deflector, 20, the gas being 
conducted through a water seal to a chamber, 21. The gas 
then passes to a turbine, 23, of similar construction which it 
rotates, and the water contained in the gas is projected against 
the bottom, 24, and lateral walls, the gas passing on to the 


annular filter, 25, which retains the water. 


The dry and clean 
gas finally passes out through the valve, 26. 


153,055. MANTHRAQUINONE DERIVATIVES, MANUFACTURE OF. 
R. B. Ransford, London. (From L. Cassella & Company 
G.m.b.H. Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany.) Application 


date, June 21, 1918. 

.-amino-2-methyl-anthraquinone, a substitution product or 
an isomeric amino-2-methyl-anthraquinone, an aromatic 
nitro compound, and an alkali are heated together to produce 
new condensation products of anthraquinone which possess 
the character of vat dyestuffs, and serve as intermediate 
products. The reaction may be varied if the process of con 
densation is carried out in the presence of primary aromatic 
amines. If these products are treated with acids a new com- 
pound, 1-amino-anthraquinone-2-aldehyde, is produced. A 
number of examples are given. 


153,109. TAR EXTRACTORS AND SCRUBBERS FOR GAs. J. F, 
Wells, 36, Sharia Falaki, Cairo. Application date 
August 7, 1919. 

A number of paddles are arranged on a vertical shaft, each 
consisting of a slightly conical disc with blades on both sides. 
These paddles rotate in separate compartments which are 
connected together by central openings, so that the gas in 
passing upwards through the compartments is compelled to 
follow a tortuous path alternately outwards and inwards over 
the rotating paddles. The paddle compartments may be built 
up in units which are connected by spigot and faucet joints, so 
that the number may be varied, and each is provided with an 
outlet for the water and tar. The gas from the uppermost 
conipartment passes upwards through a central pipe and then 
downwards through an annular scrubber to the outlet. 


153,113. ZIRCONIUM, MANUFACTURE OF BASIC SULPHATE OF. 
H. Wade, London. (From the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A.) Application date, August 8, 1919. 

Oxychloride of zirconium is dissolved in water in the pro- 
portion of 33 grams of ZrO, per litre, and 10 grams of hydro- 
chloric acid added. Sulphuric acid is then added in the pro- 
portion of 3 molecules to 5 molecules of ZrO, and the solution 
heated, when a white crystalline precipitate of 5ZrO,, 
380,13H,O is produced, free from iron, titanium, and silicon. 
This basic sulphate may be converted into zirconium oxide in 
any known manner. 


153,139. VERTICAL RETORTS FOR THE DISTILLATION OF CAR- 
BONACEOUS MATERIAL, HEATING OF. J. West, Alton 
Lodge, Park Crescent, Southport, Lancs.; W. Wild, 
Beechwood, Newton Drive, Blackpool; and West’s Gas 
Improvement Co., Ltd., Albion Iron Works, Miles Plat- 
ting, Manchester. Application date, August 30, 1919. 

The combustion chambers on each side of vertical gas retorts 
are each provided with two secondary air inlets at each side 
of the retort. One inlet is adjacent to the flame inlet of the 
combustion chamber and the other is at a point midway of tk= 
length of the chamber. The air supplied to the gas at the flame 
orifice may be reduced and that supplied at the second inlet 
may be increased so that the combustion in the chambers may 
be regulated. 


153,177. COKE OVENS, RECOVERY OF THE AMMONIA CON- 
TAINED IN THE GASES FROM. A. E. White, London. 
(From Soc. Franco-Belge de Fours 4 Coke, 100-101, 
Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels.) Application date, 
November 14, 1919. 

The object is to recover ammonia from coke oven gases by 
the semi-direct process while avoiding the dilution of the 
solution in a saturator by water vapour and spray from the 
distilling column. The gas from the ovens is passed through 
coolers and a tar condenser, and the tar and ammoniacal water 
are drawn off and separated. The gas passes to an extractor 
and then to a saturator. The ammoniacal water is distilled 
and the gases issuing at abour 90°C. are heated to about 200°C. 
in another apparatus. The hot gas is mixed with the cool gas 
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from the extractor so that a gaseous mixture is obtained at a 
temperature most convenient for further treatment by passing 
it into sulphuric acid. Condensation of water vapour in the 
saturator is thus prevented. 


NoTE.—The following specifications which are now accepted 
were abstracted in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they became open 
to inspection under the International Convention :— 

131,897 (Deutsche Molybaden Werke Ges.) relating to 
extracting molybdenum compounds from yellow lead ores, 
see Vol. I., page 579; 134,825 (Electrolytic Zinc Co.) relating 
to roasting zinc sulphide ores, see Vol. II., page 104; 137,036 
(C. Toniolo) relating to oxidation of ammonia, see Vol. II., 
page 235; 141,333 (Commercial Research Co.) relating to 
benzoic acid, see Vol. II., page 670. 


International Specifications Not Yet Accepted 
150,708. ALKYLENE CYANHYDRINS. Rohm & 
Weitersladter-strasse, Darmstadt, Germany. 
nation Convention date, September 3, 1919. 
Ethylene cyanhydrin is produced by treating ethylene 
bromhydrin with aqueous potassium cyanide while cooling to 
prevent decomposition of the product. Other alkylene 
cyanhydrins may be similarly produced. 


Haas, 4, 
Inter- 


150,709. DYES AND INTERMEDIATES. L. Cassella & Co., 
Ges., Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany. (Assignees of Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister, Lucius & Rzuning, Hoechst-on-Main, 
Germany.) International Convention date, September 1, 
1919. Addition to 148,339. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
Vol. III., p. 486.) 

Anthraquinone-1 : 2-isoxazole is treated with hydrazine to 
produce the vat dyes described in 148,339, and the parent 
isoxazole is produced by treating 1-nitro-2-methylanthra- 
quinone with fuming sulphuric acid. 


150,734. SULPHURIC AND OTHER ACIDS. P. L. Pfannen- 
schmidt, 2, Gutenbergstrasse, Jena, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, September 8,“g919. Addition 


to 149,667. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. III., p. 543.) 

Specification 149,667 describes a construction for acid 
chambers, towers, &c., in which sheets of glass or quartz glass 
are mounted in a framework. In this addition, the sheets are 
flanged and butted at the edges, and the supporting framework 
is outside. In this case the framework need not be constructed 
of acid-proof material. 

150,744. SYNTHETIC AMMONIA. L’Air 
pour L’Etude et L’Exploi- 
tation des Procedes, G. 
Claude, 48, Rue St. Lazare, 
Paris. International Con- 
vention date, September 8, 
19IQ. 

The object is to prevent undue 
rise of temperature in the cata- 
lyticsynthesis of ammonia under 
very high pressure (‘‘ hyper- 
pressure’’). Part of the nitrogen- 
hydrogen mixture in the inlet 
pipe A is passed through the heat 
interchanger E to the catalytic 
material G and the remainder 
is passed into the catalytic 
material without heating by 
valved pipes C. The reaction is 
started by passing in a nitro- 
gen-hydrogen mixture at low 
pressure through the heated 
worm K and the products are 
drawn off through the pipe B. 
In a modification, the gas enters 
by a single pipe P into a per- 
forated annular chamber P con- 
taining inert material which protects the outer walls. 


Liquide Soc. Anon 





150,744 


150,962. ALKALI SULPHATES AND HYDROCHLORIC ACID. T. 
Goldschmidt, Akt.-Ges., 18, Salkenbergsweg, Essen, Ger- 
many. International Convention date, September 9, 
I9gI9Q. 


Briquettes of salt are raised by an elevator b and tipped 
into a shaft a through a gas-tight hopper d. Sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen pass from a roaster f through a fan e and nozzles 
g into the bottom of the shaft a. The alkali sulphate is drawn 
off at the hopper k, and hydrochloric acid gas passes through 





























160,962 


the pipe / at the top of the shaft tothe fani. The temperature 
of the gases is regulated to the required amount by passing a 
portion through a heat interchanger , and the shaft a is not 
heated. The process is continuous. 


150,979. CALCIUM CYANAMIDE. Akt.-Ges., 
dunger, Knapsack, near Cologne. 
vention date, September 12, 1919. 

Calcium cyanamide is treated with water at 70°C. to 80°C., 
and a reduced pressure. The amount of water is more than 
sufficient to slake the lime, and the excess is evaporated by 
the reduced pressure. Other substances capable of reacting 
with the lime may be added to the water. The cyanamide is 
obtained in granular form. : 


fur Stickstoff- 
International Con- 


150,991. CATALYTIC HYDROGENATION. Dayton Metal Pro- 
ducts Co., Taylor Street, Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. Inter- 
national Convention date, October 5, 1918. 

The apparatus is more particularly for producing cyclo- 
hexane from benzene. Hydrogen is pumped into the reservoir 
































150,991 


21 by the pump 22 at a pressure which is controlled by the 
valve 23. The material to be hydrogenated is forced by a 
pump 16 to a heater 17, the pressure being controlled by the 
valve 18, and both gases are then mixed in the chamber 13 
and passed into the reaction chamber 10. » The catalyst is 
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contained in a cartridge 26 which may be replaced when the 
material is spent. The chamber 10 is heated by a number 
of separate coils 30, which are controlled separately by 
switches 32, and the chamber is surrounded by semi-cylindrical 
hinged sections 35 of heat insulating material. The hydro- 
genated material is condensed in the condenser 51 and passes 
to a tank 53, and then to a tank 56 having a sampling tube 
60. Unconverted gas returns to the chamber 1o through the 


pipe 70. 


150,994. LIME KILNs. C. Candlot, 37, Rue du Roches, Paris. 
International Convention date, September 10, 1919. 

The bottom of the kiln supporting the material is spaced 
slightly below the walls to allow discharge of the lime, and 
is carried by a vertical spindle which projects downwards 
into an eccentric socket in a larger cylindrical member. The 
latter is supported in a footstep bearing and is provided 
with bevel gearing, so that it may be rotated. The kiln 
bottom is thus given a composite rotary motion and the lime 
is discharged uniformly. The supporting su1face of the bottom 
is provided with radial teeth. 


150,997. GRINDING ORES, &c. H. W. 
Broadway, New York. 
September 11, 1919. 

In a conical tube mill for wet grinding, the ground material 
is discharged through the trunnion 13 to a launder 18, and 
through perforat- 
ions 17 to an an- 
nular trough 1g. 

The heavier parti- 

cles are returned 

from the trough 19 

to the mill by a 

helical pipe 21, and 

the lighter parti- 
cles are carried by 
water into the 

launder 20. In a 

modification, the 

ull 14 is not per- 
forated at 17 but 
the trough 19 ex- 
tends beyond the 
outlet 13 to receive the ground material. In another 
modification shown on the left, a circular baffle 26 which 
may have a central opening or may be perforated, allows 
the ground material to pass into the apex of the cone where 
it is classified. The finer portion passes out through the 
trunnion 13 and the coarser portion returns to the chamber 14 
through the pipe 27. 


Hardinge, 120, 
International Convention date, 








150,$97 


151,000. DvyrEs. JL. Cassella & Co., Ges., Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Germany. International Convention date, August 27. 
1919. 


B-oxynaphtho-quinonearylamides are sulphurised by agents 
such as sulphur with or without catalysts, solvents, or diluents, 
disulphur-dichloride, sulphur sesquioxide, or alkali poly- 
sulphides at temperatures below 150°C. to produce sul- 
phuretted dyes. The products are acid mordant or vat dyes 
according as they do or do not contain sulphonic or carboxylic 
acid groups. Numerous examples are given. 


151,016. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS FROM ALDEHYDES AND 
UREA. H. John, 7, Manesgasse, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. 
International Convention date, May 16, 1918. 

Formaldehyde or other aldehyde is heated with urea, 
urea derivatives, or triourea, without any condensing agent. 

If the reaction is continued for a short time, a product soluble 

in water is obtained, which is suitable as a cement, lacquer, 

or impregnating material. The product is insoluble after 
drying. Longer heating yields a product suitable as a rubber 
substitute and insoluble in water and alcohol. 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS, 

154,170. Process of and apparatus for regenerating hydrochloric 
acid used in the manufacture of glucose. Terrisse, H., and 
Levy, M. November 15, 1919. 

154,182. Process of producing interactions between gas and a 
liquid. Webster, P. W., and Boynton, V. K. November 20, 
I9gIg. 


153,866. Heating device or plant for solid and liquid gaseous or 
steam-like combustible. Mogel, P., and Kurth, H. November 
13, 1919. 

153,912. Storage and drawing-off of highly-inflammable liquids. 
Muchka, J. November 6, Ig14. 

153,916. Production of gas mixtures of nitrogen and carbonic 
acid that are deficient in oxygen. Muchka, J. December 3, 
1917. 

153,917-18-19. Preparation of tropine mono-carboxylic acid esters. 
Merck, E. (Firm of), and Wolfes, O. August 23, 1919. 

154,157. Production of plastic bodies resembling vulcanised rubber. 
Balke, P., and Leysieffer, G. March 19, 1919. 

154,161. Centrifugal pumps. Aktieselskapet Cellulosepatenter. 
March 14, 1917. 

154,162. Manufacture of tanning materials. Chemische Fabriken 
Worms Akt.-Ges. August 20, 1917. 

154,213. Catalytic process for obtaining reactions between a gas 
and another substance. Statineau, E. November 22, Ig!9. 


Specifications Accepted, with Date of Application 


141,361. Acrolein, Process for the stabilisation of. C. Moureu’ 
C. Dufraisse, P. Robin and J. Pougnet. April 8, r919. 

146,110. Methane, Manufacture of. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius & Bruning. June 28, 1919. 

152,990. Chromium in the aluminothermic production of carbon- 
free ferro-chromium or multiple alloys thereof from chrome- 
iron-ore, Process for increasing the yield of. T. Goldschmidt 
Akt.-Ges. October 14, 1919. 

153,663. Oil from shale, coal and other oil-bearing minerals, 
Method of extracting. H. Edwards. August 9, 1919. 

153,065. Sulphur from gases, Removal of. N. E. Rambush. 
August II, IgIg. 

153,714. Fats, oils and similar matters from waste waters and the 
like, Apparatus for separating. R. Poumier. September 1, 
IgIg. \ 

153,777. Ethyl chloride, Apparatus for discharging liquids such 
as. M. W. Richards and E. Carlson. November 17, 1919. 
153,792. Iron compounds, Process of manufacturing. E. C. R. 

Marks. (West Coast Kalsomine Co.) December 9, 1919. 

153,796. Phenol resin condensates, Production of. F. Scudder 

and R. Pettigrew. December 16, 1919. 


153,827. (-dialkylamine-ethylamino-benzoic alkyl esters. Soc. 
Chimique des Usinesdu Rhone. November15, 1919. Addition 
to 128554. 

153,844. Mineral oils, Process of purifying. J. Smith. April 14, 
1920. 


Applications for Patents 


Alexander, G., and T. G., and Gilmore, G. S. Fluid for removing 
oxide from metal. 32920. November 22. 

Atack, F. W. Manufacture of anthraquinone. 33374. November 
206. 

Bowes,C.M. Welding aluminium andits alloys. 33353. November 
ae 
<->): 

Chandler, D.. Apparatus for determining calorific value of com- 
bustible gases. 33036. November 23. 

Ehrat, A. Production of petroleum and natural gas. 33461. 
November 26. 

Ellis, G. W. Thickening and bleaching oils. 33405. November 26. 

Evans, E. V., and Hollings, H. Determining calorific value of 
coal gas, &c. 33037. November 23. 

Hoyle, H. P. Centrifugal separators. 33179. November 24. 

Hudson, A., and Lyles, V. S. Machines for wimseying carbonized 
rags, &c. 33245. November 25. 

Kolshorn, E. Manufacture of derivatives of p-aminophenol and 
of its o-alkal-ethers. 33206. 33207. November 24. (Ger- 
many, December 12, 1919.) 

Kriiger, E. A. Process for taking glass articles to pieces and fe- 
assembling the pieces by fusion. 33433. November 26. 
(Germany, January 2.) 

Mauclére, P. A. P. V. Safety appatatus for storage and distribution 
of inflammable, &c., liquids. 33574. November 27. (France, 
November 29, 1919.) 

Melamid, M. Manufacture of artificial tanning-substances. 33436. 
November 26. 

Metcalfe, E. P., and Usher, F. I. 
33482. November 26. 

Roberts, H. E. U. Manufacture of articles from cellulose or its 
compounds. 33427. November 26. 

Skudder, W. H. R. Apparatus for separating powdered minerals, 
&c., suspended in liquid. 33571. November 27. 

Smith, A. D. Apparatus for treating liquids. 33451. November 
206. 


Extracting essential oils, &c. 


STATINEANU, E, Catalytic process for obtaining reactions between 
a gas and another substance. 32932, November 22, (Swit- 
zerland, November 22, 1919.) 

Thermal Industrial & Chemical (T.I.C.) Research Co. Evaporation 
of liquids which deposit matter during the process or on cooling. 
33321. November 25. 
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Market Report and Current Prices 


Our Market Report and Current Prices are exclusive to THE CHEMICAL AGE, and, being independently prepared with 


absolute impartiality by Messrs. R. W. Greeff 
authoritative. 


& Co. and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Lid., may be accepted as 
The prices given apply to fair quantities delivered ex wharf or works, except where otherwise stated. 


The weekly report contains only commodities whose values are at the time of particular interest or of a fluctuating nature. 
A more complete report and list are published once a month. The current prices are given mainly as a guide to works 
managers, chemists, and chemical engineers ; those interested in close variations in prices should study the market report. 


Market Report 
THURSDAY, December 2. 
We have again to report a lifeless market in general chemicals 
although the fact that the English makers have fixed their 
1921 prices for- certain staple chemicals has given a better 
appearance to this week’s trading. Generally speaking, it is 
thought, however, that the present unsatisfactory conditions 


will not be of long duration, and that a reversion to normal 
activities may be expected with the turn of the year. 

Export business remains very flat, as apart from the de- 
pression also ruling in overseas markets, business remains 
almost impossible owing to the continued depression of the 
principal exchanges. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE is only in moderate inquiry, but stocks are very 
small and the price is fully maintained. 

ACID ACETIC passes steadily into consumption, although the 
immediate demand is far below normal. The price is un- 
altered. 

AcID CARBOLIC is still inclined to sag in price, there being 
practically no inquiry. 

AcID FORMIC is rather lower in price, but the supplies 
offered do not appear to be excessive. 

ACID OXALIC remains in poor demand and is inclined to be 
easy. 

Acid TARTARIC.—As we reported last week, there is more 
inquiry about, but the business passing is largely in second- 
hand parcels and in small quantities. There is no improvement 
in price 

BLEACHING POWDER. 
their prices for next year. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—The present price is said to be un- 
profitable to the makers, but it is doubtful whether there will 
be any material improvement until a much larger volume of 
export trade is practicable 

FORMALDEHYDE has been on the downward grade, partly 
owing to forced realisations. 
coming rather light. 

LEAD SALTS.—The improvement in 
been maintained, but at 
be detected in values. 

MAGNESIUM SALTS continue to be offered rather freely and 
exhibit an easier tone 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE is in very slow demand, and users 
generally appear to be very well stocked. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—The price seems to have stabilised 
for the time being, and with supplies on the shcrt side, the 
article seems quite healthy 

SODA ACETATE is in fair demand for both home and export 
account and without change in value 

SODA BICHROMATE.—The spot position seems to be a little 
better, as several weak holders now seem to have unloaded 
their supplies. The bulk of the consumers have now made 
their arrangements for next year, 

Sopa Cavstic.—The makers’ prices for next year are un 
changed. : 

SODA NITRITE is a very poor market, but makers are in 
clined to hold off in the hope of better things later on 

SODA PRUSSIATE is one of the few articles which exhibit a 
fairly steady tendency, but the volume of business is small. 


The English makers have fixed 


Stocks are, however, now be- 


demand has hardly 
the same time there is no change to 


Coal Tar Intermediates 
There is again very little change to report in this market. 
The permanent quiet condition of trade continues, but on 
the other hand, values are pretty well maintained. Little 
forward business is reported, although many consumers must 
by now be coming near to the end of their contracts 


ALPHA NAPHTHOL, is in only small request, without change 
in value. 

BETA NAPHTHOL exhibits a slightly better tone, doubtless 
owing to the fact that the majority of the second-hand parcels 
now appear to have been absorbed. The present nominal 
price is unremunerative to makers and an advance in value, 
upon eny increase in demand, would not be surprising, 

DEPHENYLAMINE is in only quiet request, but the value 
is maintained. ; 

DINITROPHENOL is unchanged in value, but in small demand. 

PARANITRANILINE is in slightly better request, and value 
is unchanged. 

RESORCIN is quiet, and inclined to be in sellers’ favour. 

SALICYCLIC ACID continues lifeless, without change in value. 


Coal Tar Products Pee 

The quiet tone of the market is generally maintained, and 
there is little fresh business doing. 

go’S BENZOL remains steady at 3s. 7d.on rails inthe north, 
and 3d. 9d. to 3s. 10d. in London. 

PURE BENZOL is in the region of 4s. 

CREOSOTE O18, is fairly firm at 1s. 2d. on rails in the North, 
and ts. 3d. in the South. 

CRESYLIC ACID also remains unchanged at 3s. 11d. on rail 
for 95,97 per cent. and 4s. 6d. for the Pale quality. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is still slow and is quoted 2s. od. to 
2s. tod. on rails. 

HEAVY NAPHTHA is worth 3s. to 3s. 2d. : 

NAPHTHALENE is weak, crude qualities being worth from 
£10 to £20 per ton, and refined from £35 to #40. 

PitcH.—The position remains unchanged and buyers are 
still holding off the market in the expectation of seeing lower 
prices later on. 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 

The market is quiet and buyers do not show much anxiety 
to cover their requirements. 


Current Prices 





Chemicals 

“ x» 4. 4 8. d, 

Acetic anhydride ...........+0-..+.+++ Ib. 0 3 0 to 0 3 6 
DORN inittiitnnmeininn we 208 8 te Ce 8 OD 
Acetone, PUTS .cccccoccccrrcrccceccseee tOn 115 0 0 to 120 @ 0 
Acid, Acetic, glacial, 99-100%...... ton 9) 0 0 to 9210 0 
Acetic, 80% pure .............. ton 6510 0 to 66 0 0 
DEBOIIC. « ccc ese sencecsss ton 100 0 O to 105 0 0O 
OUR, GEE, cccsssescoccssccacsess SOR «74 2D 0 t 7 0 8 
Carbolic, cryst. 39-40% ....... 1b. 0 010} to O 011 
RID. sicsisnieennestes nocnseesaesnnes GR 03 0 to 0 3 8 
Formic, 80% .......s.0000e0e ton 110 0 0 to 115 0 0 
OS Se errerrrrreris |S 73 to 07 6 
eS ESS, Oe eaeerrrens: | i 0 0 8to 00 9 
Tactic, GO WOl............000000-5 tn 58 0 0 to 6 0 0 
Lactic, 60 vol. nnt=——on—=7 ee ae ea Fo ¢ 2 
SEE ID TW oissesescesscccsecos CO 42 @ O to 4 © D 
DETER cvs cerenncer csc ceccesccscesces MM 9is@ 817 
Phosphoric, 1.5 ...... jviconss On 25 ) OD to CF 0 OD 
Pyrogallic, cryst ..........0...++. Ib. 011 6 to O11 8 
Salicylic, Technical.............. Ib. 0 110 to 0 2 0 
ee SS, errs 02 3 to 2 6 
Sulphuric, 92-93%.............. ton 810 0 to 815 0 
Tannic, commercial ............ Ib. 03 6 to O38 9 
nsf 024to 0 2 6 
PUT DRI os cosessassssssssecse-enesce tn 1080 0 to 20 0 0 
BE CRO cccicccvesesscsivescessoss BOR TO D-DD to F210 0 
eS eee | 9 0 0 to 910 0 
Aluminium, sulphate, 14-15%...... ton 1710 0 to 1810 @ 
Aluminium, sulphate, 17-18%...... ton 2010 0 to 2110 0 
Ammonia, anhydrous...........+.+++. Ib. 022t 083 4 
Ammonia, .BBD..........0cccccccccccocee CON 48 0 0 to 4 0 0 
Rete, ODD... <..c0ssccescscccs.sc0. COR 3D 0 0 fo S210 0 
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per £ 3. d, £34 pr £ sd. £ s.d. 
Ammonia, carbonate............sse00 - 0 0 7} to _ Salpbes, aeend isiusticecimnccne t60) 10° OO tor ISG 0 
Ammonia, chloride......... ton 95 0 0 to 100 0 O daieasicdudsceiadeaccs CO 1110 to: 1950-0 
Ammonia, muriate (gaivanisers) .. - ton 60 0 0 to 65 0 0 en. stem anamacdaance Ha 0 210 to 03 0 
Ammonia, nitrate ........ .. ton 55 0 0 to 0 0 Tin perchloride, "33% .. cccccececcccecene ID. ¢$23: 6c 623 % 
Ammonia, phosphate ................. ton 115 0 0 to 120 0 0 Perchloride, solid . «> 1h 630 te. @ 3 3 
Ammonia, sulphocyanide coccccee ID, 60 8 0 to 60 U8 C8 Protochloride (tin crystals... . Ib 020 to 0 2 1 
eee ton 420 0 0 to 425 0 0 Zine chloride, 102 Tw. ............... ton 22 0 0 to 2310 0 
Arsenic, white, ngesydey «eee. ton 80 0 0 to 82 0 0 Chloride, solid, roe «ee ton 60 0 0 to 65 0 90 
Barium, carbonate, 92-94%......... ton 1210 0 to 13 0 O Oxide, 99%.. iri Com SO @ te SF-e © 
Barium, chlorate ...... scédecece ae 0 O11 to e it @ TE BT, ccdcsecicscrccsnstenee tok: SO OC te Bes 
Chloride . eevecccesceseccesseee CON 68606-ClCUOlCUte «687 0 ClO Ce ies tsierccenne SD ZI 23 10 0O 
Nitrate ..... - ton 55 0 0 to 56 0 0 
Barium Sulphate, ‘blanc fixe, dry... ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 0 Coal Tar Intermediates, &c. 
Sulphate, blanc fixe, pulp .. ton 1610 0 to 17 0 0 Alphanaphthol, crude ............... Ib. 0 4 0 to 0 4 3 
Sulphocyanide, 95% . -- Ib. 0 1 6 to © 1 8 = Alphanaphthol, refined ............. 1b. 0 4 6 to 0 4 9 
Bleaching powder, 35- 37% patsanese ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 0 Alphanaphthylamine.................. Ib. cS Ste GC 3,6 
Borax crystals ........ coosseceeeee ton 41 0 O to 4210 O Aniline oil, drums extra ............ Ib. 01 8 to Go 2 ¢ 
Calcium acetate, Brown......ss0.0s0+0. ton 19 0 0 to 20 0 0 Aniline salts .... cde ae 0110 to O 2 0 
= cccccccccceccccere COM 620 0 0 te 0 80 OO Anthrac 85-909 Ib pi to ne 
Calcium Carbid .ton 29 0 0 to 30 0 0 — fo inh. 
© asoesccecsesesseeceeees COM u Benzaldehyde (free of chlorine). ial lb 0 5 9 to 0 60 
Chloride... Aiieiseetssennse COm Tae @ te Is @ 6 Benzidine, b ieee ee 011 6 to O12 0 
Carbon bisulphide... ssoseeeeee ton 65 0 0 to 67 0 O Benzidine, sulphate Sheree: | 010 0 to 010 6 
Casein, technical . srerereseereeee ton 75 0 0 to 80 0 0 Benzoic acid .... Neen: 3 0: @& © 3 3 
Cerium i hcossisiaicnisoudatiooneg a 03 9 to 0 4 0 Rasnanate of eada. . Ib. o-3 2 te 6°34 
} + adr saga ode eressncessenecs . 0412 to O 1 4 Benzyl chloride, technical .. se 020 to 02 3 
‘0 ACEHALE .....severseeesen ere cee ees b. 011 6 to 012 6 Betanaphthol benzoate.............. Ib. 010 0 to O11 0 
WORIGS; DIACE cescscassccecsesecave IDs 1 0 0 to 1 0 6 Betanaphthol ........... ibe. 03 0 to 0 3 3 
Copper chloride .... ......s0e. Ib, © 1 3 to 0 1 6 Betanaphthylamine, technical...... Ib. 011 6 to O12 6 
Sulphate ...... sereeeeseseree tom 42 0 0 to 44 0 O Croceine Acid, 100% basis ......... Ib 0 56 0 to 0 6 8 
Cream Tartar, 98-100% . ton 220 0 0 to 225 0 0 Dichlorbenzol ...........02 Ib 0 0 9 to O 010 
Epsom salts (see Magnesium sulphate) : Diethylaniline... oe «Soe em 8S 
Formaldehyde 40% Vol....+s+00 tom 155 0 0 to 160 0 0  Dinitrobenzol .....ecesee-ceeneeee ID, 0 1 5 to 0 1 6 
Formusol (Rongalite) . Pores ae i ee oe Dinitrochlorbenzol .......... Ib 0 1 65 to 0 1 6 
Glauber salts . wees ton — Nominal. Dinitronaphthaline . mim 220 & 63-2 
Glycerine, crude.. see ton 70 0 0 to 7210 0  pinitrotoluol. Mi ttvuns £4 fa s9 
Hydrogen peroxide, 12 vols. eee gal. 0 2 8 to 0 2 9 pjinitrophenol... iit—V—V-PCl_uU~”:ie se =a Oss 
Iron perchloride .... see ton 50 0 0 to 52 0 0 Dimethylaniline ... ie =" 05 9 to 060 
Iron sulphate (Copperas) ............ ton 4 0 0 to 4 5 0 Dipeajlamlae scr lb, 050 to 058 
Lead acetate, white .. - ton 70:10 0 to 7210 0 PrAcid scene ID, 014 0 to O14 6 
a (White Lead)... - ton 61 0 0 to 63 0 0 Metaphenylenediamine... ww lb 0 5 9 to 0 6 0 
Nitrate.. sersesseseeseere ton 62 10 0 to 65 0 0  Monochlorbenzol ...........000. Ib. 0 010 to 0 1 0 
Litharge ........ was eesiseass - ton 57 0 0 to 59 0 0 Metanilic Acid . wea 07 6 to O 8 6 
Lithopone, 30% . Ltstecsseseeseessereeee ton 45 9 0 to 47 0 O Monosulphonic “Acid. @ 7)... ae 07 6 to 08g 0 
Magnesium chloride................... ton 1510 0 to 1610 0O Naphthionic acid, crude ...... . i Oo 4°56 46 6°43 
Carbonate, light.... sooeeee CWE 215 0 to 3 0 0 Naphthionate of Soda.........0s00008 ID. 64S & €°¢ ¢ 
Sulphate (Epsom salts commer- Naphthylamin-di- roulphonic-acid... lb 0 5 0 to 0 5 6 
"pee sersevereere ton 1210 0 to 13 0 0  Nitronaphthaline ......... .lb 0 1 6 to 01 8 
Sulphate (Drugeists') . +. ton 1810 0 to 1910 0 — Nitrotoluol ......... titit_™~=.”. 2. ie O68 5 
Manganese, Borate..................-.. ton 190 0 0 to = Orthoamidophenol, base........----.-. Ib. 018 0 to 1 0 0 
tphate ....ccccccccccccsccccccccee ton 130 0 O to 1385 0 0 Orthodichlorbenzol . ES o t k te @ 2 9 
Methyl acetone. seeeeee ton 95 O 0 to 100 0 0 Orthotoluidine.. ie 02 3 to O 2 6 
Alcohol, 1% acetone vases gall, Nominal. OrthonitrotolUdl...iccneeee ID 0 1 3 to 0 1 4 
Nickel sulphate, single salt ........ ton 60 0 0 to 62 0 0 Para-amidophendl, base . we lb 012 6 to 013 0 
Nickel ammonium sulphate, double Para-amidophenol, hydrochlor. Bong Ib 013 0 to O18 6 
Us bp ces cncadsessiesuca. ses sycusoccwseesaes ton 62 0 0 to 64 0 0 Paradichlorbenzol . dec lc o O°? to. @ 16-8 
Potassium bichromate ............... Ib. o 1 5 tt 0 1 6 TPARMAEERIEIO Acecesessccccceccecccece BK o 76 te @ 7 9 

Carbonate, %- eccecsce coccoces C08 1060 @ 0 to 106 0 O Paranitrophenol .............+-+++++++ Ib. 0 2 9 to 0 3 «(0 

Chloride.. ccocscccccce ton 50 0 0 to 52 0 O Paranitrotoluol. - Ib. 0 5 9 to 0 60 

DEE tetieiieceen a | OO 8ito 0 0 9 Paraphenylenediamine, distilled . . lb 018 6 to O14 6 

Meta bisulphite, western sesees ton 215 0 0 to 225 0 0  Paratoluidine............... ce OC 8 S$ t& ¢ § 6 

Nitrate, ee - sees ton 65 0 0 to 67 0 O° Phthalic anhydride... hacucise toe «| ES tor Oe 8 

Permanganate .........cccccccsese Ib. 0 3 0 to 0 8 3 R. Salt, 100% as scsuinndonsin Ib. 0 40 to 04 28 

SO, WE avec vecusccccccnccs: Us 0 3 9 to 0 4 0 Resorcin, technical .........cccccsccoeee, ED. 0 7 6 to 0 8 6 

Prussiate, yellow.. coccseese ID. 0 110 to 0 2 0 Resorcin, — o secccccccccccceccesceeee ID. 014 6 to 015 0 

Sulphate, 90% ................... ton 31 0 0 to 33 0 0 Salol.. Ib. 0 3 9 to 0 4 6 

Salammoniac, firsts ........00008 CWL 5610 0 to _ Shaeffer ‘acid, "100% Basis nner lb, 0 3 6 to 0 3 0 

PE siitvintnmnnn Oe § 8 6 & _— Sulphanilic acid, oem. om i Om 6.36 

Sodium acetate ....csccesereee ton 47 0 0 to 49 0 0  Tolidine, base .......seseeee ID, 0 8 6 to 010 0 

Arsenate, 45% -  cipiciseucciiccce Ma Ger a 8 to (Go 6 "HORII: SREREREO occcccicccsciccecascce: Ei Oo. 2 © ‘te 03 0 

BIGEEDOMGUS .ccccccsccstcecsccssse COM 1016 8 to 11 0 0 

Bichromate . ccoccseee ID. 0 1 0 to S ££ 3 oo oo>—__— 

Bisulphite, 60- 62% . sessesseeeeee ton 4210 0 to 45 0 O 

Chlorate ........ sdinenbeineiions lb 0 0 SEto 0 0 5h : 

Caustic, 70% ......4....0...0- ton 30 0 0 to 31 0 0 Cardiff By-Products Market 

Cawstic, 76%, ss.s0.% wes CO 82 0 © tae 32 0 0 Sulphate of Ammonia— 

a powder, 85% Ib. 0 2 3 to Oo 2 6 For home consumption (per ton o.t.) ... £25 net d.d. 
Hyposulphite, econ hegeas ton 3210 0 to 35 0 0O For export (per ton 1.0.D.) .......5..<<000.00- £30 to £40 
Nitrite, 96-98%.. on CS TH 6 6 te SB @ O Benzol, 90's (per gallon) — ...............020s00s0s0- 3s. 5d. to 3s. Iod. 

Phosphate, crystal. cccsccoccecse CO 89 0 0 to M 0 0 Benzol, 50's (per gallon) —.......ssseeeeeeeeeeeees 3s. 5d. 

PER iy sissinescereeidaasanee ARs ots we. 8.2 « Solvent Naphtha (per gallon)..................04. 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 

BREUNEOD si 50 sceveeseese' « AD: 0 1 2%to O01 3 Heavy Naphtha (per gallon) ................... 3s. 3d. to 3s. 44d. 

Sulphide, crystals issiisienss Mn: 25° @ @ fo Sr ie -@ Crude Naphthalene Salts (per tom) ............. £16 to £26. 

Sulphide, solid, 00-63% « cove OO 6456 —6-0(00lCUte OUT CO C8 BU NAMEN oo cis g Soe eccectan wiviesodessetencewsaas 200s. to 230s. 

Sulphite, cryst.. "ae «eee ton 1710 0 to 1810 O Creosote (VET BAMOM) 6 ...c occ creccsccscccscsccecesss Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 
*trontium carbonate cececceccccceee CO «60OSlCUCO6lC Ol te CU CUO CO Motor Benzol (per gallon) .........:.csesseseseses 3s. 5d. to 3s. Iod. 
Strontium Nitrate.................... ton 909 0 0 to 9 0 0 Crude Benzol (per gallon) ......s.csscccreseseaees Is. od. 

Sulphate, white .................. ton 810 0 to 10 0 0 Toluol (per gallon). .......eee cseuessseaessse 4s. 

Sulphur chloride....................-. ton 42 0 0 to 4410 0 No change in market. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 
Sir S. W. RoysE & Co., LTD., in their monthly report state :— 
Business during November has remained on the quiet side, 
having been little affected by the resumption of work at the 
collieries early in the month. Prices of most products have 
eased and consumers continue to buy only from hand to 


mouth. The export trade is handicapped by difficulties of 
finance and considerable trouble has been caused on this 
side by cancellation of orders from abroad. Very little 


business has been done in sulphate of copper, some stock has 
accumulated in makers’ hands, and the price is somewhat 
easier in sympathy with the metal. Green copperas has 
moved steadily. Stocks of acetic acid and acetates of lime 
continue to be pressed for sale, and concessions are made in 
prices. Acetates of soda and lead are easier. Nitrate of 
lead has ruled steady in spite of the weakness of lead. Car- 
bonate of potash is lower in price with little demand. Mon- 
treal potashes have been freely offered, but buyers hold off. 
The enquiry for yellow prussiate of potash is small in spite 
of lower values; soda, however, remains steady and has 
moved better. Arsenic has latterly been offered more freely 
from the Continent, but Cornish brands are still in short supply 
and command full rates. Tartaric acid and cream of tartar 
are unchanged, but there is less inclination to realise stocks ; 
citric acid, however, is still pressed for sale and price is again 
lower. Bichromates have only a limited market. Oxalic 
acid is again lower; business is still confined to the Con- 
tinental products, English makers holding firmly to their 
prices. Makers of borax and boracic acid have been hampered 
by shortage of raw material. Prices of phosphates of soda 
have been reduced to meet foreign competition and English 
makers are now in a position to meet all requirements. The 
demand for muriate of ammonia and salammoniac has fallen 
away somewhat. The spot demand for bleaching powder, 
caustic soda and ammonia alkali has lessened, but contracts 
are now being placed for 1921 consumption. Chlorates of 
potash and soda are easier for early delivery and prices for 
next year are not yet fixed. The demand for tar products 
has fallen off considerably and prices generally are lower. 
Benzoles and toluoles have been fairly steady, but values 
have an easing tendency. Solvent naphtha continues quiet, 
consumers buying only their current needs. Creosote main- 
tains its firm position owing to large quantities going into 
consumption as liquid fuel. Cruse carbolic acid is very quiet 
and little offering. Re-sale parcels of crystal carbolic are 
offered freely to arrive from abroad and cresylic acid is also 
easier. The decline in pitch has been more pronounced during 
the last few days, which is no doubt due to some extent to 
the fall in briquettes and to the strike in Belgium. Sulphate 
of ammonia is without any material change, business remaining 
quiet 

Stocks of American pearl starch have been reduced and 
consumers have shown more disposition to cover ahead at 
the lower prices offering. There is keen competition in Farina 
and prices have again been reduced, but little business has 
been passing. 
and stocks are not large. A moderate trade is passing in 
barytes with prices in buyers’ favour. Turpentine has 
fluctuated during the month and finishes weak. Imported 
soaps are easier with little doing. 





PD PD D——- 


Alsatian Potash 

THE Alsatf#an mines, which have developed so rapidly under 
control of the French Government, are now extending their 
factories for the production of sulphate of potash. Of the 
concentrated salts, sulphate of potash is by far the most costly 
to produce because of the high price of coal and chemicals 
required for the manufacturing process. Although there is a 
certain limited demand for sulphate of potash among potato 
growers and market gardeners, it can scarcely be regarded as 
arising out of economic considerations. Sulphate of potash 
is at present being quoted at approximately 13s. 6d. per unit, 
whereas muriate of potash is approximately 11s. and French 
potash salts 6s. per unit 





DDD 
Carbide and by-products works are being erected at Bal- 
jangeich Colliery in Natal by the South African Carbide 
and By-products Company, Limited. 


Trade in dextrine has been well maintained. 


The New Dyestuffs Bill 
THE Times of Thursday last made the following announce- 
ment : 

Sir Robert Horne, President of the Board of Trade, will 
to-day introduce a Bill for the protection of British dyestuffs. 
It is expected to be read a second time early next week, and 
it is hoped to pass it into law before Christmas. The decision 
to introduce the Bill was come to by the Cabinet on Wednesday. 
Strong representations have been made to the Government 
during the past week, and it will be remembered that Sir 
Robert Horne, who received a deputation of dye makers and 
dye users last Friday, promised to lay the matter before the 
Cabinet. 

The Bill is expected to be quite short, and to be confined to 
fulfilling the pledge of the Government referred to in the 
prospectus of the British Dyestufis Corporation to protect 
the British dye industry. The method of doing this will be 
prohibition under licence. The licensing authority will be the 
Board of Trade, which will have the assistance of a licensing 
committee, on which both producers and users of dyes will be 
represented and which is expected also to have twoor three 
independent members not directly connected with either of 


these interests. 





PDD 


Import and Export Restrictions 
Information has been received by the Chemical and Dye- 
stuffs Traders’ Association from the Board of Trade regarding 
exports of chemicals and dyestuffs. On the whole, licences 
are being granted rather more freely at present owing to the 
falling off in the home demand. The only items which are 
strictly prohibited are certain essential raw materials, such 
as benzol, toluol, anthracine, etc., and a few special dyestuffs, 
such as rhodamine, alizarine, synthetic indigo, etc. Naphtha- 
line is being allowed, providing the applicants can show that 
supplies are obtainable. As regards imports, there are now 
no restrictions on the importation of chemicals other than 
explosives and opium, morphine, or cocaine preparations. 
A circular issued by the Association says that the question 
of appealing to the Board of Trade to lift the export restrictions 
altogether is under consideration. 


DOD 


Foreign Samples Exhibition 
UNDER the auspices of the Board of Trade the Foreign 
Samples Exhibition will be opened on Tuesday, December 7, 
at 2.30 p.m., at 7-11, Old Bailey, H.C. 4. | The Foreign Samples 
Exhibition consists of 100,000 samples collected from all over 
the world through H.M. Trade Commissioners, Commercial 
Diplomatic Officers and Consuls. One of the objects is to 
show British manufacturers both what his competitors are 
doing and what overseas markets require. Among the exhibits 
will be found laboratory glassware, scientific instruments, 
dyes, soaps, scents, pomades, patent medicines, and other 

items of interest to the chemical industry. 

PDD 
Recent Wills 

Mr. J. L. Hickson, Bolton Lodge, Bolton Road, 
Bradford, connected with Leathers’ Chemical 
COMPANY ......6025.00.srecccessescescssssccesscccesscess 
Dr. E. W. Prevost, The Sandiway, Weston-under- 
Penyard, Ross, Hereford, at one time a 
Teacher of Chemistry at Oxford University, 
and Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at 
RPRMUUMIMNIIOE CoCG Svauanpseus shee eeenb asso urssaeoe Ghee aces 








4 37,910 


£26,789 


-__ OOO 
Books Received 
BENZzOL. By S. E. Whitehead. (London, Benn Brothers, 


Ltd., pp. 209, 12s. 6d. net ; by post 13s. 3d.) 

A SYSTEM OF PHySICAL CHEMISTRY, By William C. McC. 
Lewis. Vol. II., Thermodynamics. Third Edition. 
(London, Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 454, 158. net.) 

Pupiic HEALTH CHEMICAI, ANALYSIS. By R. C. Frederick 
and A. Forster. London, Constable & Co., Ltd., pp. 305. 
21s. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By A. W. 
Stewart. London, Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 359. 
21S. 
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Company News 


SANTA CATALINA NITRATE.—A further dividend of 20 per 
cent., less tax, for the year ended June 30 has been announced. 

BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A declaration of dividend the 
same as a year ago has been made, namely on the Ordinary 
shares at 8 per cent. per annum for the half-year ended 
September 30. £620,029 has been carried forward. 

SANTA CATALINA NITRATE.—Gross profit of £28,950 is 
shown in the accounts for the year ended June 30 as against 
£23,306. London expenses £2,429, and depreciation of invest- 
ments £1,435 being deducted, and the balance brought forward 
£2,577, total credit amounts to £27,663. The dividend 
recommended, 20 per cent., is the same as last year. It is 
proposed to write off {5,408 as proportion of stop page of works 
expenses, £4,788 for repairs to Maquina, and £77 for renewais 
to Bateas, carrying forward £1,590. 

LIVERPOOL NITRATE.—A profit for the year ended June 30 
is shown in the accounts of the Liverpool Nitrate Company, 
of £126,997, to which is added £6,067 brought forward, after 
paying the final dividend of 5s. per share, free of tax, on 
December 5 last. The interim dividend paid on June 3 last 
of 2s. per share, free of tax, absorbed £25,920, leaving a balance 
of £107,144, out of which it is proposed to pay a final dividend 
of 5s. per share, free of tax, payable on December 8, making 
a total dividend of 7s. per share for the year, free of tax, or 
140 per cent. (the same as last year). The Oficina San Donato 
resumed the manufacture of nitrate last February. 

UNITED BRITISH OILFIELDS OF TRINIDAD.—At the ordinary 
general meeting on Tuesday the chairman referred to the 
raising of the authorised capital to £1,500,000, with {1,250,000 
issued and fully paid. The revenue account, he said, had been 
merged in the profit and loss account because reorganisation 
had brought into the company’s profit and loss account results 
derived from the new assets acquired, that is, the £42,626 
dividend from the United British West Indies Petroleum 
Syndicate, Ltd. On the credit side of the balance-sheet the 
adverse balance of {36,175 of 1918 had been reduced to £23,101, 

BRITISH CELLULOSE.—For the year ended June 30th the 
directors of the British Cellulose Company, Ltd., have issued 
their report. The balance at the credit of profit and loss 
account £85,007, is recommended to be carried forward 
to the next trading period. The loss on the whole year’s 
operations amounted to £237,739. The financial year 1919- 
1920 was one of great difficulty, due to the total cessation of 
the demands by the Government for war products. The 
termination of the Government contracts necessitated the 
development of new industries having commercial outlets of a 
magnitude corresponding to the capital invested in the works, 
and the installation of a large silk plant was decided upon, 
which necessitated fresh capital being obtained. The issue 
of Participating Preference capital made in March last for the 
purposes stated at the time was fully subscribed and duly 
allotted. The output of carbide, celluloid, spondite, and 
various chemicals was rendered unprofitable by the dead 
weight of overhead charges applicable to the whole undertaking. 
This position will be remedied as soon as the output of silk 
teaches a commercial level. 

RoyvarL DutTcH.—Oil reports from the Netherlands East 
Indies have had a stirring effect upon the Royal Dutch 
shares in Amsterdam, which have gone up to 700. The Royal 
Dutch Company have had ceded to them new lands containing 
petroleum. It is proposed to form a Dutch Company under 
the title of the Dutch Indian Oil Company, with a capital of 
ten millions of gulden. Five millions of shares will be issued 
as the A series inscribed in the name of the State of the Dutch 
Indies, and five millions of B shares in the name of the share- 
holders of the new company. The shareholders will subscribe 
10 per cent. of the capital at once, this being a sufficient 
percentage to assure the first working and prospecting. If 
fresh capital should be required afterwards, a compulsory loan 
will be issued or a new lot of shares in like proportion. The 
board of directors will number five, three named by the State 
of the Dutch Indies and two by the shareholders. These 
will also name the managing administrators for ten years. 
The first administrators will be those of the Bataafsche 
Petroleum. ‘The shares denominated A will receive 60 to 
70 per cent. of the profits and the shares B from 30 to 40 
per cent. 











Coal, PEAT AND O1L.—Accounts were made up to August 31. 
No profit and loss account was presented at the first ordinary 
general meeting on November 25. When the company was 
formed in 1919 it acquired a licence in respect of a decolouriser, 
manufactured by retorting peat, &c. The chairman said the 
full patents had now been secured. Mr. W. E. Taylor said 
the company held the only patents for carbonising peat as a 
decolouriser, which was not only a labour saver, but far 
superior to other purifying agents used in sugar and margarine 
factories, and oil refineries. A provisional agreement had been 
entered into with a financial house which would be able to 
exploit fully their various products and patents. It was 
impossible to take the shareholders fully into their confidence 
regarding the negotiations in hand, because their outcome was 
dependent upon full examination of the patent rights and tests 
of the processes, and until these were completed reticence was 
essential. 

BRITISH GLASS INDUSTRIES.—The meeting to be held on 
December 8 will be formal, and the next annual general 
meeting will be held as soon after March 31, 1921, as possible, 
when a balance sheet will be submitted incorporating the 
results of the Company and its subsidiaries! By reason of 
the capitalisation of premium reserves in June, 1920, when 
three ordinary shares were distributed among the shareholders 
for every two ordinary shares held by them, and the completion 
of the above-named purchases since March 31, 1920, the balance 
sheet in no way represents the present position of the company. 
An interim dividend was distributed on September 30 last 
at the rate of 10 per cent. on the nominal value of the shares. 

MINERALS SEPARATION.—At the annual general meeting on 
November 24, the chairman said a pilot plant on a commercial 
scale had been erected at Aberaman for carrying out exhaustive 
tests. He referred to the claims made by Mr. Bates for 
Colloidal Fuel (see CHEMICAL, AGE, Nov. 20) and the testing 
works being erected at Stone Court on the Thames, and said 
if the colloidalising process was proved to be commercially 
successful it would provide an additional market for disposal 
of washed coal produced by the company’s coal-washing 
method. In Chili several large low grade silver and copper 
mines were under option to the Company. With regard to the 
Company’s position in Spain they were now equipped with a 
good small scale-testing laboratory in Madrid, where they had 
trained a small staff of Spanish chemists. One of the Company’s 
new discoveries was an article named ‘‘ Sozol,’’ a substance 
which when applied to steel and iron work entirely preventep 
rust. The substance resisted sulphuric acid also salamoniac. 





AAO 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 
The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.1. British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the 
inquivers by applying to the Department (quoting the reference 
number and country), except where otherwise stated. 


LOCALITY OF |REF. 
MATERI: | xy 
FIRM OR AGENT. ones | No. 
Copenhagen ... | Soda; shellac : sea 731 
Oils ; asbestos ; rubber goods 733 


The Hague Soap; glass. Replies to the en- 
quiry Office of the Department 
of Overseas Trade, 35. old 
Queen Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Chemicals ; dyestuffs ; colours ; | — 
tanning materials ; gums. Re- 
| plies to the Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioners 
Office, Portland House,73, Basing- 
hall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Toronto 





Poo 


After a three days’ hearing at the Herefordshire Assizes, the 
trial of Major Harold James Vincent, formerly manager of the 
central stores depot at the National Filling Factory at Rother 
was, on charges of embezzling Ministry of Munitions money 
and stealing Ministry property, ended on Friday, November 26, 
in averdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ on all the charges, the jury adding 
the opinion that his conduct as manager deserved censure. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be responsible 
for cny errors that may occur. 


London Gazette 
Partnership Dissolved 


MARSHALL, JOSEPH HENRY, 30, Aberdovey Street, 
Cardiff, and REES, ROBERT, 3, Scutari-taibach, Port 
Talbot, Glamorganshire, acetylene welders, at the rear 
of Cwrt Uchaf Terrace, Port Talbot, under the style of 
Oxy Acetylene Welding Company. By mutual consent 
as from Nov. 17. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
DECOLOURIZER CO., LTD., creditors’ claims on or before 
Jan. 7, 1921, to H. Bayley, of Stowel and Bayley, Chartered 
Accountants, 1, Booth Street, Manchester, Liquidator. 


Liquidators’ Notices 

BRITISH ISLES’ OIL PRODUCERS, LTD.., (in liquidation). 
—An extraordinary general meeting of members will 
be held at the offices of Gray, Stainforth, Newton & Co., 
31, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on Wednesday, 
Dec. 29, at 10.15 am. R. Stephens, Liquidator. 

GLAMORGAN CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—A general meeting 
will be held at 8, Working Street, Cardiff, on Wednesday, 
Dec. 29, at 10.30 am. E. E. Hill, Liquidator. 


Mortgages and Charges 


[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act, of 1908, provides that 
every Morigage or Charge, as described therein, created after July 1, 1908, 
shall be registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise tt shall be 
void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that 
every Company shall, in making tis Annual Summary, specify the total 
amount of debts due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or 
Charges which would, if created after July 1, 1908, require registration. 
The following Mortgages and Charges have been so vegistered. In 
each case the total debt, as specified, in the last available Annual Sum- 
mary, is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the 
Summary, but such total may have been reduced since such date.) 
WETCARBONIZING, LTD., LONDON, S.W.—Registered 

Nov. 17, charge securing all moneys due or to become due, 
to Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd.; charged on a debt due to the 
company amounting to £13,830. *Nil. Dec. 31, 1919. 


Satisfaction. 

ASTRA CHEMICAL CO., LTD., LONDON, 5.W.—Satisfaction 
registered Nov. 19; all moneys due, &c., registered Sept. 
3, 1919. 


Bill of Sale 


[The undermentioned information is from the Official Registry. It 
includes Bills of Sale registered under the Act of 1882 and under the Act 
of 1878. Both kinds require re-vegistvation every five years. Up to 
the date the information was obtained it was registered as given below ; 
but payment may have been made in some of the cases, although no 
notice had been entered on the Register.| 
TOMLINSON, HERBERT, 7, Alexandra Terrace, Eccleshill, 

Bradford, Chemist. Filed Nov. 23, £50. 


County Court Judgments 


([NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘* Registry of County 
Court Judgments’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide contested 
actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of thecases. Judgmente 
ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books within 
twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with his creditors 
we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against him.) 


NOBLE’S DRUG STORES, LTD.,2, Well Street, Cable Street: 


London, E.1, manufacturing chemists. £33 15s. 8d. 
Sept. 29. 
POWIS, W., 35, Old Road, Skewen, chemical worker. 


£11 4s. 3d. Sept. 22. 
INGLESON, H., 116, Meadow Lane, Leeds, soap manufac- 
turer. {14 12s. 6d. Oct. 21. 


New Companies Registered 
The following have been prepared for us by Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., company registration agents, 116 and 117, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. :— 


BRISTOL PAINT CO., LTD., 54, West Street, St. Philips 
Bristol.—Paint, varnish and glue manufacturers. Nomi- 
nal capital, £5,000 in 5,000 shares of {1 each. Director: 
H. J.G. Rudman. Qualification of director, £50. 

DAVIS, A. H., LTD., Maquire Street Paint Mills, Maquire St., 
Liverpool. Drysalter, oil and colourmen.—Nominal capi- 
tal, £100,000 in 50,000 preference shares and 50,000 
ordinary shares of {1 each. Minimum subscription, seven 
shares. Directors: A. H. Davis, G. Garnett, J. F. Legget, 
T. J. Woodhill, H. J. Doulton. Qualification of directors, 
100 ordinary shares. 

MACNAMARA,W.G., LTD., 25} Aston Brook St., Birmingham. 
Chemical engravers on metal.—Nominal capital, £5,000 
in 5,000 shares ordinary, of {1 each. Directors: W. G. 
Macnamara and W.H. Perkins. Qualification of directors, 
200 shares. 

MARCOTTY, P., & CO., LTD., 129, Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 
—Chemical and general merchants. Nominal capital of 
£1,500in 1,500shares of {1 each. Directors: P.Marcotty, 
C. P. Ortegat and E. F. Arnold. Qualification of direc- 
tors, one share. 

NORMAN EVANS & RAIS, LTD., 427-433 Produce Ix- 
change, Manchester.—Colour and chemical manufacturers 
and merchants. Nominal capital, £20,000 in 20,000 shares 
of {1 each. Directors: N. Evans and M. Rais. Quali- 
fication of directors, £500. 

PALMAREJO OIL CONCESSIONS, LTD.—To prospect 
for natural gas, oil, oil shale, petroleum, bitumen, naph- 
tha, &c., and turn same to account. Nominal capital, 
£100,000 in 1,000,000 shares of 2s. each. Minimum sub- 
scription, seven shares. Directors to be appointed by 
subscribers. Qualification of directors, £100. Remunera- 
tion of directors, {100 each ; chairman £150. Subscribers, 
H. P. Gardener and E. Chulcott. 

UNITED SERVICES PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Stockwell 
House, Mount Pleasant, Swansea.—Manufacturers of 
chemicals, drugs, &c. Nominal capital, {900 in goo 
shares of {1 each. Directors: E. J. Bowen, J. H. Wells, 
and S. G. Johns. Qualification of directors, £100. 


—————ooo—— 


Fuel Saving by Furnace Efficiency 

WE omitted to state, in our issue of last week, that the 
Hays CO, Recorders, draught gauges, hand gas analysers, 
and automatic gas collectors, which were therein described, 
can be obtained from the Duguid Instrument Supply Company, 
7, Chapel Walks, Manchester, or from their London agent, Mr. 
Mortimer James, 57, King William Street, Greenwich, S.E. 10. 
They also supply post free on application, pamphlets containing 
full particulars of these instruments. 





PPD 


Chemical Exporter’s Affairs 

AT the London Bankruptcy Court on Thursday, November 25, 
the creditors of Henry Thomas Tomkins, of 17, Philpot Lane, 
E.C., against whom a receiving order was made on November 4, 
met before Mr. Warren, the Official Receiver. The debtor, who 
attributes his failure to shortage of raw material, adverse 
exchanges, general depression in trade, and loss through credits 
not being paid up, stated in preliminary examinations that 
having been previously engaged in the fruit trade, he, in Sept., 
1919, in conjunction with Messrs. Hough, Hoseason & Co., Ltd., 
of Manchester, formed the Rockcaster Chemical Co., Ltd., with 
the object of exporting chemicals. The capital of the Company 
was {5,000inshares. Only 1,000 ordinary were taken up, 500 
by the Manchester House, and 500 by himself. Debtor was 
appointed managing director. The Company was still in 
existence, but in the event of the debtor being adjudicated a 
bankrupt he would have to resign his position in the Company, 
and he being practically the Company, the Company would 
fail. He owed f{190, and valued his assets at {500. On the 
result the meeting in the absence of a quorum of creditors was 
adjourned for eight days. 
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The Transport World 

EVERY age cries out in turn for something new. Yet the 
old adage says ‘‘ there is nothing new under the sun.’”’ When 
ships were made of good old British oak, and some new- 
fangled idea came about of making ships of iron, people viewed 
the situation with queer feeling and not a little’ pessimism. 
Old Mother Shipton, whoever the good lady might have been, 
was credited with quite a different kind of optimism for, 
according to her prophecy, chariots and wagons would one 
day run without horses. 

To-day there are thousands of horseless wagons. The 
chemist and the engineer have put their heads together, and 
the result has come about that every highway is traversed 
daily by loaded lorries, light cars, commercial run-abouts, and 
every conceivable form of motor which liquid fuel can drive. 

Yet we are slow to make the fullest use of all this progress. 
In the good old days of stage coaches and post-chaises there 
was at least a system of transport which could more or less be 
telied upon. To-day, with many thousands of private-owned 
vehicles passing and re-passing each other, nobody seems to 
know where they are all going or whence they came. Here 
is a man with a load, another with an empty car. The car- 
owner does not know the man with the load and vice versa. 

We have pointed out in our last issue how that by organ- 
isation the return journey problem might be settled, and it 
was pointed out that through the medium of the Transport 
World, a ready means of acquainting all concerned with in- 
telligence regarding loads and lorries would be available on 
and after January 5 when the first issue appears. 

There are a large number of interesting matters which affect 


industry, and which also are the special concern of those in 
whose hands the transport of merchandise is entrusted. This 
week there is a strike of road transport members of the Dockers’ 
Union at Bristol which is causing much inconvenience to traders. 
That is a small matter at the moment affecting one little spot 
of Great Britain. When it is considered what an enormous 
influence the means of road transport has upon the whole of 
our industries it will be appreciated what a powerful organ 
must become the journal specially devoted to the transport 
world. 





PDD 
Fertiliser Case Dismissed 
ALDERMAN JOHN GRINDELL, Hull, fertiliser manufacturer, 
summoned under the Fertilisers Act, 1906, again appeared 
before the Hull magistrates on November 19. 

Mr. T. W. Holdich (defending) said there was no evidence 
that the superphosphate in question was sold for use as a 
fertiliser of the soil, and he contended that the requirements 
of the Act were not fulfilled in relation to a portion of the 
sample, and a certificate of the agricultural analyst being sent 
to the seller. The first notice the defendant received was in 
the shape of the summons. 

The Justices expressed the opinion that the summons 
must fail on the ground that before a prosecution could be 
launched the seller was entitled to be supplied with a copy 
of the agricultural analyst’s certificate and a sample dated by 
the purchaser, and provided by hini to the agricultural analyst. 
This was not done, and the omission, in their opinion, was 
fatal to the prosecution. 


The magistrates dismissed the case, but without costs. 

















66 CURN ON 99 THIS REC. TRADE MARK APPEARS ONLY 
ON THE BEST BRITISH MADE 
RECORDING & INDICATING INSTRUMENTS. 


FOR PRESSURE, DRAUGHT, VACUUM, BLAST, GAS, &c., &c. 
State your requirements to:— 


The CURNON ENGINEERING CO., 


Telephone : 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. Telegrams: 
Central 564. MANCHESTER. “Curnon. Manchester.” 





Estas, 1837, Contractors To H.M. GovERNMENT. 
ALEX. ROWAT & : CO., Ltd., 


wri 
60, GALLOWGATE, “Gtascow. 
MANUFACTURERS O 
WOVE WIRE AND WIREWORK 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Boiler Tube Brushes of superior quality. 


Prices, &c., ON APPLICATION. 




















ANILINE DYES 








WE 
CAN GIVE 







Colours for :— 
FOODSTUFFS, 
TEXTILES. 
MOST OF OUR 


PRODUCTS, 






ENQUIRIES SOLICITED FOR ALL DYES. 


LONDON DYE MANFG. Co., Ld. 


HIGH STREET, 
STRATFORD, 


E.15. 


86-94, 


PHONE: 
STRATFORD, 854. 


TELEGRAMS 
LODYMAKO. BOCHURCH, 
LONDON. 











tS 


SYA 


RALPH L. FULLER & CO. 


LIMITED, 
HARP LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 





JNNIIUUUOUU UU 


21, 





OFFER FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


FINE AND HEAVY 
CHEMICALS. 





ASPIRIN, PYRAMIDON, 


SIN 


BENZOATES, ACETANILID, 
BROMIDES, PHENOL, 
"]PHENACETIN CITRIC ACID, 
SALOL, TARTARIC ACID, = 
ANTIPYRINE, = ETC., ETC. = 
ENA 
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TOAL TAR PRODUTAS 


JAMES GREENSHIELDS & CO.. LTD.. 54. GORDON ST.. GLASGOW. | 


























ERNEST HICKSON | | GOAL TAR PRODUCTS KB 


38, WELL STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. ee, SeSeeeee Ween 


CARBOLIC ACID (Crude & Crystals) 
CRESYLIC ACID, BENZOL 


Has over 25 years experience of the Aniline 
TOLUOL, NAPTHAS 


Dye Trade, and is well posted in all the 
Novelties of the day. ) PRUSSIATES 


’ » 40% 
ANILINE COLOURS camer Ale aan 
NITRITE of SODA LACTIC ACID 


GLAUBER SALTS and 
OTHER CHEMICALS 

DYES and other DYEWARES 
Telephone No. 766. Telegrams : ‘‘ LACTIC.” 













Telephone - Avenue 2040. 
Telegrams - ‘*Sollecoben Grace, London."’ 




















. WE SPECIALISE IN— 
BLOWERS—EXHAUSTERS—-COMPRESSORS—PUMPS. 
SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES. 

GEO. WALLER & SON, LTD., Engineers, PHOENIX IRONWORKS, STROUD, GLOUCESTER. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


“JOHN DALE &y 


New Southgate London Nil 
4} Send us Your Enquiries. 


TO THE WHOLESALE ONLY 


THE POWELL DUFFRYN 
STEAM COAL CO., LTD., 


Head Office - - - - CARDIFF. 


ANNUAL OUTPUT - - ~- 4,000,000 TONS. 
CONTRACTORS TO THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 
COAL, COKE AND BYE PRODUCTS. 


Bye Products. 


ANTHRACENE OIL, 
CREOSOTE OIL, 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
NATIONAL BENZOLE, 

HEAVY NAPHTHA, 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA, 

WHIZZED NAPHTHALENE SALTS, 
SULPHURIC ACID, 












































TOLUOLE, PITCH. 
ns ‘ ae ew —_ 
Telephone: AVENUE 34 & 35. Telegrams: **SUR!ICODON, FEN,” LONDON’ 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


CA s E I N WATER PAINTS & DISTEMPERS 


ALDGATE CASEIN WORKS S 
Proprietors: NIEUWHOF, SURIE G&G CO., LTD. SUROL 
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5, LLOYD'S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. it 




















